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For the Companion. 


A PRINCESS OF EGYPT. 

“Wait, Gert, wait; you and Lois, too. I want 
you both,” and flushed and breathless, the speak- 
er hurried up; a tall, slim girl of fifteen, with red 
lips, bright black eyes and saucy pug nose, swing- 
ing her straw hat over her arm by its one solitary 
scarlet ribbon. 

“T have wanted to see you so bad,” she panted ; 
“but I got to school late this morning, as usual, 
and Miss Norman kept me in all recess 
over those hateful examples; then when 
school was dismissed I couldn't find my 
hat,.and when I did find it, you were so 
far ahead that I thought I never would 
catch up.” . 

“Well, you have caught up now, but 
stop and take breath; you look ready 
to explode,” replied the older of the two 
girls addressed, a very stout, plainly- 
dressed individual, whose large-featured 
face and straight, thin hair made her a 
striking contrast to her companions, who 
were both pretty. But though Gertrude 
French was homely, her sharp, practical 
intellect and rare sense of humor procured 
numerous admirers for her among her 
schoolmates. 

Lois Maberly, the third member of the 
group, was younger than the others; not 
over fourteen, with a complexion like a 
rose-leaf, bright blue eyes and a flower- 
like face surmounted by a coronal of gold- 
en hair. She was clad in deep mourning, 
which made her seem even more fair and 
interesting than nature had made her. 

The three walked quietly along, while 
Anne panted for breath. 

“Do put on your hat,” said Gertrude; 
“vou look like the Witch of Endor,” at 
which, after the customary giggle that 
usually followed Gertrude’s remarks, 
Anne made an effort to obey ; she clapped 
the hat upon one side of her head and 
pulled it off on the other. 

“It’s no use, it won’t stay on; one 
string has gone. I had it tied around 
the pup’s neck last night, and I was in 
such a hurry this morning when I started 
for school, I hadn’t time to hint it up. 1 
want to tell you my news; it’s an awful, 
awful secret. You must promise upon 
your words and honors you'll never tell; 
and then I have a splendid scheme in my 
head all planned out from beginning to 
end. If nothing unexpected happens, we 
three, you and Lois and me, will have the 
gayest lark next Saturday you ever heard 
of.” 

“The point! the point! come to the 
point, Anne, if you have any, which I 
don’t believe you have, any more than if 
you were an India-rubber ball,” said 
Gertrude. 

“You are a good deal more like that 
article yourself,” giggled Anne, and 
pleased with her repartee, she continued, “Say, | 
have either of you ever been to a fortune-teller, or 
had your fortunes told by anybody >” 

“No!” cried Lois, opening wide her big blue 
eyes. “Why ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. Rosa, that’s our colored 
girl—you know, she used to live with your folks, 
Lois, so of course you know her—she has been to 
see a fortune-teller. She is the most mysterious 
creature! comes from Egypt, and is a near rela- 
tion of the King of Egypt, if there is any such 
person. 

“Well, Rosa saw her advertisement and went to 
her, and the fortune-teller knew her as soon as 
she set eyes upon her, and called her by name. 
Then she told her all about every place she had 
ever lived in, and about the place where she was 
born in Delaware. 

“But, oh my! I haven’t near timeto tell you all 
about it now. See! here is the advertisement ; 
Rosa cut it out of a newspaper and gave it to me,” 
and Anne drew from her pocket a scrap of paper, 
which, looking over each other’s shoulders, the 
girls all read together. 





= Madame Zaire Lenormand, lineal descendant of the 
“yptian Pharaohs, in her homeward route from Japan 
- the Niie, will tarry for a few days in P. Those 
bey 3 and gentlemen who care to know the secrets of 
: e future would do well to seek an interview with 
her. The Past, the Present and the Future are alike 
open to her clairvoyant gaze. She will show you the 
image of your prospective matrimonial rtner, give 
uncrring news of absent friends, and :efford such in- 





formation concerning lost or stolen property as will 


lead to its certain recovery. Fee, $1.00. Residence, 
No. — — Street.”’ 


“That’s my secret,” said Anne, talking fast; 
“and now for my scheme. My sister is going to 
the country Friday to stay until Monday, and I 
asked papa if I couldn’t have you girls to take tea 
with me Saturday. He said he was willing if 
Rosa was,—you know she acts so ugly some- 
times. But this time she was in high good-humor; 





in fact, she really made out the whole plan for us 


“She says she'll get us the nicest kind of a sup- 
per,—waffles, stewed chicken and whatever else I 
take a notion to; and she says if you come early 
she will go with us to the fortune-teller’s and let 
us all have our fortunes told. She says it wouldn’t 
do for us to go alone, but it will be all right if we 


have a servant with us. What do you think? 
Isn’t it a perfectly splendid idea ?” 

“Very splendid,” said Gertrude, dryly; “espe- 
cially the waffles and stewed chicken. I see some 
prospect of realizing them, but none whatever of 
realizing the rest of it. 

“To say nothing of getting our parents’ permis- 
sion, what would we do about that ‘Fee, $1.00’? 
You know very well I have no dollar to spend, 
and I don’t suppose Lois has, either.” 

“No,” said Lois, hesitatingly. ‘That is, I 
couldn't get it without asking mother. My money 
is locked in her desk. Father wouldn't let me 
have it, even if mamma were willing.” 

“T thought of that,” said Anne, her face flush- 
ing scarlet. “I know papa lets me have more 
spending money than most girls, more than is 
good for me, I guess. I meant the whole thing to 
be my treat. I have the five-dollar piece he gave 
me on my last birthday ; I have been saving it un- 
til I thought of something I wanted real bad, and 
now I am going to spend it forthis. There is 
nothing in the world I shall like so well as to have 
my fortune told.” 





“Tt is all great nonsense, of course,” said Ger- 


trude, thoughtfully. “But you area dear, whole- 
souled thing, Nan, and it’s awfully kind in you; 
I dare say it would be lots of fun.” 

Lois looked frightened. ‘I don’t believe I would 
dare to go; father would never forgive me if he 
came to hear about it, and mamma wouldn't dare 
to say I might go without letting him know.” 

“Oh, you can fix that,” cried Anne. “Come, 
say you'll go, both of you.” 

“We'll both come to eat waffles and stewed 








chicken with you on Saturday,” said Gertrude, 
laughing. ‘I think I can answer for that; and 
as this is only Thursday, we will have time enough 
to discuss the rest of the plan between now and 
then.” 

With many good-bys Lois and Gertrude then 
turned off on the cross street, while Anne, her hat 
still swinging on her arm, scampered off alone 
upon her own routé. 

Gertrude French was the oldest of a large fam- 
ily, the child of a physician in good standing but 
narrow circumstances. 

Next door to Dr. French lived Mr. Anthony 
Wyatt, a bookkeeper in an X—— Street dry-goods 
store. A few years prior to the opening of this 
story he had married Mrs. Maberly, a widow with 
three children; Herbert, Jamie, a cripple, and lit- 
tle Lois. Mr. Wyatt was a good man, but a very 
stern one, and the family all feared him much 
more than they loved him. 

Herbert, the oldest boy, held a position in a 
merchant vessel that traded in the Mediterranean, 
and was away from home most of the time; just 
a year ago, little Jamie, the cripple, had died, and 
Lois and her mother now divided between each 
other and the absent Herbert all the love hitherto 
lavished on the departed one. 

Anne Williams, in worldly circumstances, was 


lowed todo about as she pleased, and in default 
of other society, found that of the hired girl very 
entertaining. 

The girls met at Anne’s house on the appointed 
Saturday with minds strongly inclined to yield to 
the temptation held out to them. Rosa was volu- 
ble in her persuasions, and her words had their 
effect, though Lois shrank from her coarseness, , 
and Gertrude felt in her heart that she lowered: 
her own dignity by this familiar discourse with a 
vulgar, ignorant servant. Anne herself 
was so used to Rosa’s society, that the: 
impropriety of introducing her friends to» 
it did not occur to her. . 

Finally good sense and good princi: 
ple alike yielded, and followed by Rosa,, 
the friends left the house and took their 
way to the address given in the advertise~ 
ment. 

It was a very dirty and disreputable- 
looking house in a very obscure street, 
that the Egyptian Princess had chosen 
for her temporary residence in the city of 
P——. The girls, when they reached it, 
felt instinctively that it was not a proper 
place for them to enter, and they would 
probably have drawn back, even at the 
last moment, had not Rosa pushed for- 
ward and sounded a loud “rattat” with 
the knocker. 

The door was opened promptly.. A 
dirty, dingy-complexioned, black-whisk- 
ered man, in a shabby, big-flowered dress- 
ing-gown, stood bowing before them. 

“Valk in, laties, valk in,” he said, with 
an accent neither French nor German, but 
a mixture of both. “Madame la Prin- 
cess, she expects you. Her mental fision 
see you Ieafe your homes; it followed 
you here. She say to me but now, ‘Go 
open the door to the tree laties who stand 
upon my step accompanied by their serf- 
ant.” Valk in, laties, valk in.” 

They were led up a narrow, dark flight 
of stairs, along an equally dark and nar- 
row hall, to the door of the front room: 
in the second story of the building. Here,, 
while the girls cowered behind, the man, 
gave three sonorous raps upon the door. 

“Who seeks the daughter of the Phar- 
aohs ?” cried a deep, hollow voice within. 

“Three maidens seek thy aid,” replied; 
theman. “Thou knowest them, mighty. 
princess; what answer dost thou give ?”” 

Then the deep voice, more hollow tham 
ever, replied, ““Enter, Gertrude, Anne andi 
Lois.” 

“How strange! she knows our names, 
said Anne, under her breath. The door 
was opened, and the girls, clutching each 
other, followed Rosa into the room. 

In the obscurity they could see at first 
but little of the interior, for daylight had 
been shut out, and the walls were cov- 
ered entirely with black drapery. A few 
wooden chairs were all the furniture the 
room contained. At the end opposite the 
door, a stage was erected about a foot from the 
floor, and in front of the stage hung a heavy scar- 
let curtain, while a smoking oil-lamp at either 
side gave all the light there was. 

“It’s just like it was when I was here before,” 
whispered Rosa, as the man crossed the room and 
disappeared behind the curtain. ‘You have to 
go behind that curtain; that is where the Princess 
stays, and where she keeps all her magic glasses, 
and things.” 

The man re-appeared, and standing on the stage, 
holding aside one end of the curtain, said, ‘‘“Mad- 
ame Lenormand grants an interview to Miss Wil- 
liams.” 

“Oh, let’s all go together; we don’t want to go 
alone,” cried. Anne; but the man replied,— 

“One, only, can enter the sanctuary of the 
princess. Approach singly, or retire forever from 
her threshold.” 

“Let’s retire,” whispered Gertrude, but Anne 
took a step forward. 

“No,” she said, “I'll go through with it now; 
there isn’t anything really to be afraid of.” And 
then she walked up to the stage and disappeared, 
behind the curtain. 

She was not absent more than ten minutes, 
though the time seemed three times that to the 
frightened girls outside; then she re-appeared,, 


o” 





much better off than either of her friends. Her 
father, who was a machinist, made a good deal of 





money which he spent lavishly. Anne was al-| 


and came rushing towards them, quite in her owm 
helter-skelter way. 
“It is wonderful! just wonderful!” she cried, 
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in a voice that must have been quite audible to the 
princess behind the curtain. “She told mc lots 
and lots of things she couldn’t possibly have 
known if she wasn’t a fortune-teller; she told 
me”’—but Anne’s recital was checked by the voice 
of the man, who again spoke,— 

“Madame Lenormand grants an interview, to 
Miss French.” 

Gertrude had fully made up her mind to de- 
cline the interview, but Anne’s report had excited 
her curiosity, and unwilling to trust any evidence 
but that of her own senses, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she released her hand from that of the 
trembling Lois, and, with a firm step, crossed the 
room and disappeared behind the curtain. 

After a shorter interview than Anne had been 
favored with, she returned. Her usually cool, 
satirical face was flushed and agitated as she 
drew near her friends. 

“Tt is all nonsense, of course—there must be 
some trickery about it,” she said, in a voice no 
lower than Anne’s had been, “‘but L. confess it is 
right cleverly done. Run along, Lois,” she con- 
tinued, as the man now announced that the prin- 
cess would see Miss Maberly; ‘there is nothing 
to be afraid of; it will be lots of fun to talk it 
over, afterwards.” 

So timid Lois, with hesitating step, and many a 
wistful, backward glance, crossed the room, and 
she, too, disappeared behind the red curtain. She 
was absent longer than either of her companions 
had been, but at length, when Gertrude was be- 
ginning to feel actually uneasy, a shrill cry of 
agony from Lois was heard, which brought the 
whole party to their feet. The next moment the 
red curtain parted, and the child came darting 
from behind it. 

Her hat had fallen back, and her face was 
startling in its death-like pallor. She threw her- 
self into the arms of Gertrude, who ran to meet 
her, and clung to her convulsively. 

“Take me home! take me home to mamma!” 
she gasped, and her blue eyes looked so wild and 
unnatural that Gertrude, self-possessed as she was, 
became frightened. 

“Quiet, Lois, quiet,” she said, “don’t pant so. 
You are all right now; we are going home as fast 
as we can get there. What are you frightened 


place it was that they took my daughter Lois to 


this afternoon. The child is now in a raving 
fever, and Dr. French tells me her reason, if not 
her life, depends upon our ability to quiet her 
within the next few hours.” 

Mr. Williams stared in horror, as well he 

might. Anne sprang to his side, and hiding her 
face against his arm, burst into a violent fit of 
crying; Rosa would have sneaked from the 
}room, but Mr. Wyatt set his back against the 
| door, saying, in a thundering voice,— 
: “It is you who are at the bottom of this abomi- 
| neble business, you wicked Jezebel! Lois’s rav- 
| ings have told me that much; not one step do you 
stir, unless it be to jail, until you have told all 
you know.” 

Gertrude French had risen to her feet, and, very 
pale but entirely self-possessed, now spoke. 

“Mr. Wyatt, we deserve all and more than all 
the reproaches you can heap upon us, and I, more 
than any, for I am older than the other girls and 
ought to have known better. I will tell you all 
about it.” 

Then, in as few words as possible, Gertrude 
described the events of the afternoon. “I do not 
know,” she said in conclusion, “what she could 
have said that so frightened Lois. 

“Something was said to Lois concerning her 
brother Herbert, who is cruising in the Mediterra- 
nean, off the coast of Sicily, when last heard from, 
which is now three months ago. As near as I can 
make out, from the poor child’s ravings, she asked 
some questions concerning her brother’s welfare, 
and the woman—who must have had the heart of 
a fiend to do such a thing—brought out some kind 
of a magic-lantern picture of a storm at sea and 
Herbert perishing in the midst of it. Lois is so 
firmly convinced of the truth of what she saw 
that, unless we can bring positive proof that the 
professed fortune-teller was a cheat, I despair of 
saving her intellect.” 

“It is a serious matter, indeed,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams. “I will go with you at once to a magis- 
trate’s office, and we will get out a warrant for the 
arrest of this Madame Lenormand.” 

At the mention of police, Rosa uttered a dismal 
howl. ‘Lor’ bress you, gen’lemen, there aint no 
use in making all this fuss, and bringing in them 








at, you silly girl? You know it is all a hum- 
bug.” 

Then Gerty tied the loosened hat, and smoothed 
beneath it the disordered golden tresses, and, | 
drawing Lois’s hand through her arm, she fol- | 
lowed her other companions out of the dismal | 
room, preceded by the smirking, black-whiskered | 
man, who led them down the creaking staircase 
and through the dingy hall, and ushered them | 
into the cheerful sunlight of the open street. } 

“Lhere! thank goodness, we are safely out of | 
it!” Gerty cried, as they walked rapidly atong; | 
“that is fortune-telling enough to last me a life- | 
time. What did she say or do that scared you so, | 
Lois ?” 

“Hush! hush! Don’t talk about it!” said Lois. 

Gertrude glanced uncasily at her friend’s pallid 
face, and continued, with a forced laugh, “She 
astonished me a litle, | confess, but T neither saw | 
nor heard anything at all terrifying; but you— | 
child—you look as though you had seen a ghost.” 

“T did! I did!” gasped Lois, with a hysterical 
sob; “but don’t talk about it, please, Gerty. I 
can't bear it—indeed I can’t.” 

Awed and frightened, they silently pursued their 
way. At the corner where they were about to 
turn off towards Anne’s home, Lois stopped. 

“Lam not going back to Anne’s; I am going 
home. I must go to mamma.” 

“What!” cried Anne, “not coming home to 
supper with me, to talk it all over? don’t be such 
a silly, Lois! Nobody believes in fortune-tellers ; 
come along!” 

But Lois was resolute, and reluctantly enough 
the other girls saw her leave them, looking after 
her for some time before they resumed their own 
way. Rosa’s tongue ran very freely, though Ger- 
trude’s grim reception of her chatter was not en- 
couraging. 

“Law, now, I wonder whether that young un is 
goin’ to get us all into a scrape?” said she; “if 
she tells old Pappy Wyatt where she’s been, he’ll 
raise Cain! but she won’t, though; she’s too 
scared of him. She won’t do no worse than tell 
her mammy, and Mis’ Wyatt she won’t bave 
spunk enough to tell the old man, neither. It’s a 
pity bright, dashing girls like you should run 
with a child like that. It’s just as well, maybe, 
she’s gone home to her mammy; you-uns "Il have 
lots more fun without her, and I'll get you up the 
nicest supper you ever sat down to.” 

Gertrude’s gravity was not to be dispelled. She 
was very fond of Lois, and felt that she, herself, 
was seriously to blame in having led the delicate, 
sensitive child into such an adventure. 

They discussed the events of the afternoon at 
length, but their usual spirits did not return to 
them, and even when they sat down to Rosa’s 
tempting supper-table, with Anne in the hostess’s 
place, and her jovial, good-humored father doing 
the honors, the two girls did not feel quite com- 
fortable and happy. 

In the midst of their repast, there came a ring 
at the bell; Rosa answered it, and returned al- 
most immediately, closely followed by Lois’s step- 
father, Mr. Wyatt. 

“Keep your seat, Mr. Williams,” he said; “I 
have no time for courtesy; I have come to find 
out from those two reckless girls what manner of 


nasty, meddlin’ perlice; if all you wants is to 


| quiet Miss Lois’s mind by lettin’ her into our little 
joke, I can do it a heap quicker’n the perlice can.” 
j 


“Speak, woman! tell us what yon know; I 
knew you were at the bottom of it!” cried Mr. 
Wyatt. And frightened and cowed, extenuating 
herself and inculpating the fortune-teller to the 
utmost of her ability, Rosa told her tale. 

As may have been surmised, she had been the 
accomplice of the impostor. At her first visit to 
Madame Lenormand, the latter, finding her a 
fitting tool, had promised her a share of the fees 
received from those who came by her inducement 
to have their fortunes told. 

Of course Rosa communicated all she knew or 
could find out concerning the circumstances and 
antecedents of the visitors. 

This was all the mystery; these two ignorant, 
dishonest women had worked upon the credulity 
and superstition of dozens of silly girls and boys, 
fortunately with no very serious results, except 
in the case of Lois Maberly. There, too, the 
event was less serious than Mr. Wyatt for a time 
had feared. 

In her mother’s arms, with her mother’s voice 
that had never deceived her telling the story of 
the cruel cheat she had been subjected to, Lois 
gradually became herself again, and her recovery 
was completed by the arrival, a few days later, of 
Herbert himself, who had shortly followed the 
miscarried letter which he had written to tell 
them that he was on his way home. 

Stern Mr. Wyatt was not one to condone a crim- 
inal offence to save himself trouble. The full 
weight of the law was, by his means, brought to 
bear upon the offenders. Rosa was let off with a 
severe fright, but the daughter of the Pharaohs 
and her male accomplice spent the succeeding 
three months of their lives in earning their living 
by honest hard work in the State Prison. 

———_—++o+—___— 
CONQUERED BY KINDNESS. 


One of Dr. Guthrie’s admirers was an old 
Scotch judge, who contributed a large sum to 
build a new church. But when the doctor left 
the Established Church, with the Free Church 
party, the judge was so much displeased that he 
ceased to call on him, and even refused to recog- 
nize him in the street. 

Twice the good doctor lifted his hat on meeting, 
but the judge gave no sign of recognition. The 
doctor said cheerily to himself, “One more lifting 
of the hat, my lord, and then we are quits.” 

One day a woman called at Dr. Guthrie’s, beg- 
ging for a seat in his church. The doctor said it 
was impossible to obtain one; all were engaged, 
and more than a score of applicants were waiting 
for a vacancy. She pleaded hard, but he saw no 
way to help her. 

At length she mentioned that she was house- 
keeper to Judge ——. ‘That changes the case,” 
said the doctor. ‘I would like to do him a favor 
for all his kindness to me in past days. You 
shall have a seat in my own pew.” 

The woman left, after a profusion of thanks. 
The next morning there was-a knock at the study- 
door, and the judge entered. He eame to thank 
the doctor for the kindness to his housekeeper, 
after his own shabby behavior, and to beg pardon 








for his foolish anger. The old friendship was 
restored, and the judge seemed to have a higher 
esteem than ever before for the man who had con- 
quered him with kindness. 


—————_<@»—____ 
For the Companion. 
A BIRTHDAY RING. 


Dear Friend: Some day, in bright and unknown years, 

Studded with jewete of sweet Hope’s fruition, 

When, on the higher ledges, dewed with tears 

Of toil thy feet hath climbed *neath God's tuition, 

Some memories may live of thoughts grown old; 

Of wanderings, of climbs in rocky places, 

Of wayside springs that murmur, clear and cold, 

Down stones that gleam with sunlight’s yellow gold, 

And. Lee try to tell of other faces, 

Yet keep their secrets safe since fain they must. 

For golden spells be this thy magic ring— 

As on the sands a tern might brush a wing— 

some day "twill bring to light faint outlined traces 

Where Life’s strong pinions, passing, swept the dust. 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 
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For the Companion. 


THE INDIAN’S RECOMPENSE. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


(Scene—Sam Lawson and two boys fishing by the Charles 
River, boy /oq.) 


“Sam, do you know what Ben Hale says ?--he 
says my grandma is a fool, ’cause she will al- 
ways give cold victuals to the Indians and let 
them sleep by her kitchen fire.” 

“Wal, now, boys, I conceit Ben Hale is much 
nigher bein’ a fool than your grandma, and may- 
be he’ll see that are at the judgment-day,” said 
Sam, as he settled himself down, after having ad- 
justed a worm on his hook. 

“Yes, boys,” he went on, “in them days to 
come folks ’ll see cause to alter their minds as to 
what’s wise and what’s foolish; they’ll see that 
the Lord ’ll remember every good turn dore to 
fellow-critters, as if twas done to Himself.” 

“But, Sam, Ben says he don’t believe Indians 
are fellow-creatures; he says they’re nothing but 
wild beasts, and he wishes they had all been killed 
off years ago.” 

“Now, what talk that areis!” said Sam. “When 
we’d had Indian church-members here in Old- 
town as ’spectable as any goin’, and Indian farm- 
ers settled round—doin’ as well as any farmers 
could. Indians is folks, boys, as much as we be, 
and when they’s treated like folks they act like 
folks, and when they’s treated like wild beasts, | 
why they act like wild beasts, that’s all.” 

“But, Sam, I’ve heard ’em tell what dreadful 
things Indians used to do. How theyeset’ houses 
afire, and carried people off captive, and burned 
folks alive, and all that.” 

“Wal, yis. ‘That are was Indians’ notion of fitin’. 
If folks will fight wild-cats, why, wild-cats will use 
their claws and teeth—they won’t fight like folks. 
But what’s the use o’ fightin’ at all? Now down 
there in Pennsylvany them Quakers never had no 
trouble with the Indians. 

“They was just honest and loving to ’em, and 
paid ’em fair price for everything, and there 
warnt no Indian wars down there, and they had 
as many Indians ‘round there as there was here 
in Massachusetts. I railly do believe if our fath- 
ers hadn’t begun it, there wouldn’t a ben none o’ 
them Indian wars. There was Capen Miles Stan- 
dish—nice man he was!—but he was allers for 
fightin’, and when you once begin fightin’ Indians, 
it’s like fightin’ bears and wild-cats and rattle- 
snakes. You have to take what they give you; 
and there’s no end on’t. 

“Now Indians is this way. Do’em a bad turn 
they never get over it; but then do’em a good 
turn they don’t get over that neither. Now I can 
tell ye a good story "bout that. Ye see when I 
was up to the Deestrict o’ Maine a-lumberin’, I 
was ’mazin’ thick with Zeke Peabody. Zeke was 
the best fellow goin’. He was a fust-rate shot in 
hunting; and he and I’s ben out days after deer. 

“Wal, one day we'd had prime luck, and was 
coming home with a big fat buck, when we see a 
camp in the woods sort of deserted-like, brands 
a-smokin’ and ashes ’round, and come up nigher 
there lay an Indian with his eyes shet—looking as 
if he was most dead. Come to, we found he’d 
been out more’n a week and hadn’t had no luck, 
and was reely most starved to death. 

“Wal, Zeke was a reel good-hearted fellow, and 
he lit up the fire and made a little deer-meat 
broth, and fed him up sort o’ gradual, like he’d 
ben a baby, till he epened his “eyes and began to 
look ’round him. And then he cooked a tender 
bit o’ steak, and fed him till he got him so that he 
could set up and eat hearty. And Zeke he under- 
stood the Indian lingo; and the Indian he told 
him how long he’d been out and hadn’t had no 
luck. And Zeke, he was one of your free-hearted 
fellows, he just chopped that buck right in two 
and gave the Indian half of it to take home fo his 
folks. 

“The Indian’s name was Squanto; he was a 
young fellow, and it was reely wonderful how 
soon Zeke got him on his feet ag’in—nussin’ on him 
up, and feedin’ on hii with the best, so that he 
could shoulder his half of the buck and walk off 
with it. 

“Wal, Zeke didn’t think much o’ what he’d 
done, it come kind o’ natural to him to do a good 
turn wherever he see it was wanted, and he never 
*spected to hear on’t again; but ye see, boys, he 
did, and this was the way on’t. 

“Tt was as much as three years arter. Zeke 
though he’d go down to Brunswick to see his 
brother’s folks that live there in the deestrict. And 
so he put his gun on his shoulder and thought 
he’d just hunt and fish along, and take it easy 








through the woods. Wal, you see Zeke he'd been 








stayin’ down in Massachusetts, and hadn’t heard 
that there was a war broke out among the Pe- 
nobscot Indians ag’in the white folks,—but there 
was. 

“If Zeke had known it, he never would a-thought 
o’ trampin’ through them woods alone. But you 
see he didn’t, and so at night he built his fire and 
cooked his supper, and lay down to sleep with his 
feet to the fire and never mistrusted. 

“Wal, jest about day-dawn he was woke by 
somebody gripping fight hold of him, and looked 
up and see three Indians in their war-paint had 
got him. 

“There warn’t no use tryin’ to fight; they’d got 
his gun, and they was three to one and looked 
like three devils at that,—with their red and black 
paint and their bear’s claws and wolves’ teeth and 
rattlesnake tails. You see when Indians is on 
what they call the war-path, they fix up with ev- 
ery frightful thing they can think of; so it’s 
enough to scare a body to death jest to look at 
em. 

“Zeke he told me that his heart died within him 
when he saw the critters, for Zeke knew what they 
was up to. He see that they was on the war-path, 
and that they’d got him prisoner, and he knew 
what they did with their prisoners.” 

“What did they ?” said we boys. 

“Wal, stuck ’em full of pine slivers and set ’em 
afire, for one thing,” said Sam. “Zeke knew all 
about that, and ef the critters hadn’t taken his 
gun away, he’d rather have shot himself through 
the head than run the risk of what they was goin’ 
to do with him. 

“Wal, they started off with him through the 
woods; but as they was walkin’ he felt sure one 
of em was Squanto, the very Indian he’d nussed 
and helped two years ago. To be sure he was all 
painted and toggled up with feathers and claws 
and what not, bat for all that Zeke knew him,— 
he hadn’t ben round him nussin’ and feedin’ on 
him for nothin’, 

“So Zeke he spoke to him in his language; but 
the critter never answered a word, but looked si- 
lent ahead as if he didn’t hear him. 

“For all that, the more Zeke looked the more 
sure he was that it was the very Indian whose lite 
he had saved. But the fellow was as hard and 


| cold as a marble grave-stone, and wouldn’t even 


turn his head or look when he spoke to him. Zeke 
said he felt pretty bitter and said a good many 
hard things to himself about Squanto—when he 
remembered all he did for him when he found him 
starving to death in the woods. 

“Wal, come night they camped down in the 
woods—thev’d tramped a good ways and Zeke 
felt tired and hungry. They gave him some of 
their supper; he said he hadn’t much heart to eat, 
but he jest eat to keep up his strength, ’cause he 
was looking out for a chance to give ’em the slip 
in the night. 

“But they looked out for that, for when they 
got ready to lie down they just staked him down 
and tied each hand with a strong cord toa stake 
driv’ in the ground, and each foot the same way ; 
so that he couldn’t move or turn or help himself, 
and then they put more wood on the fire and lay 
down to sleep. 

“Wal, Zeke didn’t sleep, you better believe. He 
told me that are was the awfullest time ever he 
saw. It warn’t only himself he was thinkin’ of,, 
but Zeke had got married to Almiry Jones only 
two years before, and he had one child, a baby 
only six months old, and he said the tears run 
over his cheeks when he thought about them, anc 
he hoped that ef the critters did torment him to 
death, Almiry never would hear how he died. 
Zeke warn’t a church-member, but he said he lay 
and prayed and prayed and prayed, harder than 
ever he did in his life before, that the good Lord 
would help him. And the Lord heard him, boys. 

“Some folks seem to think the Lord don’t hear 
nobody but church-members, but you jest read the 
hundred-and-seventh psalm and it tells how the 
Lord helps sailors and folks that have been doin’ 
all sorts of bad things, when they get into trouble 
and cry to Him. You jest read it, boys. 

“Wal, Zeke lay cryin’ and prayin’, tears rollin’ 
down his cheeks, while the owls and the whippoor- 
wills kep’ it a-goin’ till most midnight, and he 
thought the Indians was all asleep. By-and-by 
he saw Squanto sit up and look first at one and 
then at the other of them Indians to see if they 
were hard asleep, and then he crept careful as 
could be to Zeke, and put his finger on his lips 
and said in his ear,— 

‘Don’t speak—I make you free.’ And he cut 
all the cords, one after the other, and helped him, 
and gave him back his gun and motioned him to 
come after him through the woods. 

“It was the full of the moon, a broad bright, 
clear moonlight night, so they could see their way 
pretty well. But Squanto would not speak a 
word or let Zeke speak a word; but they walked 
and walked and walked for an hour or two. 
Squanto seemed to know just where he was goin’, 
and Zeke was glad enough to follow him. At last 
they came out by the Androscoggin River; and 
there they found a canoe with a pair of oars in it. 

“‘There,’ says Squanto, ‘you get in there!’ 
Wal, you better believe Zeke was pretty willing. 
Then Squanto handed him a great hunk of dried 
Geer’s meat and a good-sized corn-pone. ‘Bruns- 
wick down there,’ he said; ‘good-by, so me PAY 
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you! And before Zeke could say a word he was 
He didn’t wait to be thanked. 
“Wal, it was easy rowing with the current of 
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the river taking him along, and by morning-light 
Zeke was safe and sound at Brunswick. But al- 
ways after that he stood up for the Indians when- 
ever he heard fellers down on ’em. 

‘<Tt’s jest as you treat ’em’,says he. ‘Do ’em 
good, and they’ll do you good; do ’em evil, and 
they'll be up with you. An Indian never forgets.’ ” 





For the Companion. 
AN AUTUMN PICTURE. 


The pattering rain with elfin feet 

Danced lightly o’er the leaf-strewn ground, 
And tripped and whispered all around, 
Unconscious quite that cruel sleet 

Was at her left hand and her right, 

And close behind, a wicked sprite, 
Transforming each soft drop to ice 

The instant it had fallen. 





Then 
The North wind blew a blast again, 
And reinforcements in a trice 
Came to his aid,—of colder airs 
And keener winds. The rage that frets, 
The passion that its victim tears, 
Brushed through the boughs whose icy nets 
Grew crisper as the freezingggrip | 
Upon them tightened. | 

At each dip 
Of waving branches fragments fell 
In silvery showers, which the soft 
And pearly light that filtered through 
The clouds that veiled the sky’s bright blue 
Toyed sweetly with. From far aloft, 
Aud wide resounding, weird the knell 
For autumn’s glories rang, as though 
The sky’s great dome above, around, 
Were some great bell,and blow on blow 
On its horizon-edge its sound 
Produced, till round and round about 
Sounds fainter grew, and echoes fell. 
The very air did seem to doubt 
If more than ghosts were all the swell 
That sang and sighed throughout the trees, 
And mourned that to the bitter lees 
Had autumn’s sparkling wine been drained 
Till only memories now remained. 

EARL MARBLE. 
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GEQRGE WOOD’S ESCAPE. 
By Edward 8. Ellis. 


If you are travelling in the West, you will sometimes 
-hear an animal referred to as the American lion; in Tex- 
as or beyond he may be called a cougar; in portions of 
South America you will find him alluded to as the pu- 
ma, while in our Northern or Middle States he is known 
as the panther, or ‘‘painter,” all these names being ap- 
plied to the same species of wild beast. 

The panther will be recognized at once as the most 
terrible animal one is likely to encounter in backwoods 
or frontier sections, although, as a matter of course, he 
cannot compare in ferocity, strength and daring with 
many of the carnivora found in the warmer countries. 

The most curious panther adventure which has ever 
come to my knowledge was that which befell George 
Wood, a resident of Pike County, Pennsylvania, some 
forty years ago. Young Wood was then but seventeen 
years of age, although large, strong and active, as one 
can sce he must have been by looking at the hale, vigo- 
rous old gentleman he is to-day. 

Deer and bears are still found in Pike County, and 
at the time of which I speak there were sections where 
it looked as if neither white nor red man had ever pen- 
etrated. Gcorge Wood lived among the mountains, but 
he had neighbors and friends within a radius of a few 
miles, and he always thought it necessary to ven.ure 
some distance if he desired to enjoy a good day’s hunt. 

A half mile off lived # grum old fellow, who owned 
one of the worst specimens of dogs ever known. He 
seemed to be « mixture of the bull-dog and bloodhound, 
and he was held in greater dread than any of the bears 
or panthers often met in the wilderness. 

Sturrix and his wife dwelt in an old log house around 
which this ferocious dog used to trot nights, or crouch 
in front, waiting for animal or man to come within 
reach. Many a person who was compelled to pass 
along the road after nightfall has climbed the stone 
wall which bordered the road on the other side, and 
made a long detour in order to avoid this ugly brute. 

Sturrix himself was dreaded as much as his body- 
guard. He refused to associate with his neighbors, 
was surly and cross when spoken to, while his wife 
was scarcely ever seen outside the tumble-down build- 
ing which served them asa home. It was the huge ca- 
nine, however, which the neighbors had very appro- 
priately christened ‘‘Tiger,” that absorbed the atten- 
tion of passers. He had bitten a great many people; 
and when one looked at his frightful head and jaws he 
could not but wonder how it was that a person once 
seized by such a beast could escape with his life. 

The natural question which my reader will ask is, 
why the brute was not shot, as such dogs commonly 
are to-day, when they become dangerous. One reason, 
I suppose, was on account of the fear in which Sturrix 
was held. A farmer, whose team was pestered by the 
dog one afternoon, fired an old pistol at the brute, as 
he tried to bite the horses’ heads. A moment after, 
Sturrix, standing in front of his house, raised his gun 
and fired at the farmer, the bullet passing so close that 
it cut a piece from his coat. ‘I'll shoot any man that 
hurts my dog,”? was Sturrix’s gruff comment, when 
the farmer ventured to remonstrate with him some days 
afterward. 

Notwithstanding the dread in which Tiger was held, 
he was fired at many times, and in some cases he must 
have been “hit hard;’’ yet the only effect seemed to be 
to make him fiercer and more dangerous. His treach- 
erous nature was shown by a peculiar habit he had of 
barking at a person passing, after which he would go 
and lie down in the sun, as though content. But as 
soon as the passer had gone far enough not to see him, 
he would rise to his feet and sneak up softly behind, 
and without the least noise spring upon him. 

At night he would not bark at all, but lying near the 
road would trot noiselessly behind a person and then, 
without the least warning, leap forward and bite him. 
I do not think a more startling contretemps can be im- 
agined than that of walking thoughtfully along a lone- 
ly highway, late at night, never dreaming of danger, 
and then to be suddenly aroused by the savage bite of 
such a dog. 

George Wood, one afternoon in the fall of the year, 
mounted his roan pony and rode to the mill for a bag 
of flour. The mill was two miles beyond the “Abe 
Sturrix place,” and was reached just as it was growing 
dark. All boys in the country are friends, or at least 
acquaintances, and the son of the miller was fond of 
George, who stayed to supper with him, and then en- 
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evening, at which hour he remounted the roan and 
started for home. 

There was no saddle on the pony, the bag of flour 
being balanced across his back and the lad sitting in 
front of it. He had brought his rifle with him on the 
advice of his father, though there seemed scarcely a 
possibility of its being needed, and the lad, not having 
fired it off on his way to the mill, was sorry he had it 
with him at all, as its weight grew to be quite a bur- 
den. 

There was a faint moon, and when George found 
himself approaching the old house at the side of the 
road, where the dreadful dog Tiger prowled, he began 
to wonder somewhat whether he would molest him. 

“T hardly think he will,”’ he thought to himself, “for 
I have never been disturbed on horseback, and I don’t 
know of any one else who has.” But he looked sharp- 
ly as he came opposite the little dark building; all was 
still, however. Nothing could be seen of Tiger, yet 
knowing his treacherous nature, the lad kept glancing 
back for some time after passing. Failing to discern 
him, he concluded that the brute was only partial to 
foot travellers at night. 

About half way between George’s home and Stur- | 
rix’s house was a little valley through the bed of which 
ran a small stream, while trees and undergrowth lined 
both sides. It was rather a lonely place at night, and 
though young Wood was a sturdy, brave fellow, he al- 
ways felt a shiver as he entered the gloomy depths, and 
drew a sigh of relief when he emerged on the other 





Just before reaching the gully the pony gave a slight 
start and a faint neigh, which somewhat alarmed 
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George; he got his rifle ready and glanced anxiously 
around. He could hardly expect to discern anything 
in such darkness, but turning to look back along the 
road, over which he had just passed, he spied Tiger 
coming stealthily after him. 

The dog stopped the instant the horse did, and stood 
motionless in the road looking straight at the boy, who 
surveyed him with feelings anything but comfortable. 
“He has been sneaking along in his usual way,” mut- 
tered George, “waiting for a good chance to bite the 
horse or me.”’ 

The lad was strongly tempted to raise his gun and 
shoot the pest, but he felt he had not quite as much ex- 
cuse as he wished; and he feared, too, that Sturrix 
would find out who had done it and make trouble. 
“But I’ll be ready for him,”’ thought the boy. “If 
he springs at the pony or me, I will be the end of him.” 

He started his horse, but to his astonishment the pony 
refused to enter the shadow. He snorted and reared 
and kept backing away from the spot in a manner 
which showed that it was not the dog behind him that 
had excited his alarm, but something in front. 

George was at a loss what todo. Evidently there 
was something in the gully which caused the fright of 
the horse; for he absolutely refused to advance, and a 
moment later the nature of the danger was made abun- 
dantly manifest by a deep ravenous grow! from out the 
darkness. At the same instant George saw, or fancied 
he saw, the phosphorescent glow of a pair of eyes star- 
ing at him from among the large branches of the trees. 

With that growl George felt the pony first cringe 
and tremble beneath him; then frantically rearing and 
wheeling about in spite of the rein, the frightened 
creature dashed back along the road. Here stood old 
“Tiger,” biding his chance; as the pony wheeled, he 
leaped to seize him by the nose, but missed his grip 
and was knocked headlong into the ditch. 

On bounded the pony, but had scarcely taken half- 
a-dozen leaps, when George heard a frightful yell be- 
hind them, followed instantly by a hideous chorus of 
mingled growls, shrieks and all the noises of a terrific 
battle. 

Old Tiger and the creature which George had heard 
in the gully had met and were engaged in desperate 
combat. The boy had little doubt that it was a pan- 
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to, to keep his seat and hang to the rifle; nor was he 
able to pull up his frightened steed till he had run back 
near Sturrix’s house. Dismounting here he led the 
pony up to the door and knocked, thinking it a matter 
in which the surly old settler might be interested. 

But Sturrix himself was not at home that night; nor 
could his frightened wife be induced to unbar the door. 

Even now George could hear the noise of the battle 
from out towards the gully. Tying the pony toa post, 
he cocked his rifle and stood listening. At length the 
outcries ceased; and after a while George went out 
along the road a few rods, to see if he could ascertain 
what the result of the conflict had been. Presently, as 
he stood staring into the gloom, he espied the form of 
some animal advancing up the road at a slow, cautious 
walk. 

At first sight he thought it was old Tiger, and con- 
cluded that the dog had killed his antagonist. But in 
either case he felt sure he would have to shoot, and 
dropped on one knee in the road to take aim. The in- 
stant he stirred, the creature crouched and growled. 
Getting as good an 
aim as possible, he fired at the beast, which bounded up 
off the ground with a fearful yelp, then went rolling 
over and over with frightful outcries. 

As soon as he had fired George ran back to the house 
to reload; and after a while, the outcries ceasing, he 
mounted the pony and urged him along the road. ‘wo 
dark forms jay outstretched in the ditch; and our hero 
had little doubt that they were the carcasses of his late 
enemies, 

The pony showing no further reluctance to proceed, 
he rode homeward at a brisk rate, where he told his 
father of his evening’s adventure. 

Next morning they set off to visit the scene of com- 
bat and, on emerging from the gully, the first object 
which met their eyes was Sturrix gloomily surveying 
the bodies of both the panther and old Tiger, which he 
had hauled out of the ditch into the middle of the high- 
way. 


he had subsequently shot the panther, the surly old 
woodsman showed much feeling. He even took George 
by the hand and shook it several times in an awkward 
way. 

“I’m very much obleeged to ye, Georgey,” he said. 
“That ar war a splendid dog. I allers knowed you 
thought a good deal of him, an’ he did o’ you, 
Georgey.” (At this point of old Tiger’s panegyric, 
George was obliged suddenly to turn his head away.) 
“But I know whar thar’s a twin-brother o’ Tige,”’ con- 
tinued Sturrix, ‘‘an’ I’ll hev that ar dog if it costs me a 
winter’s wuk.” 

But, fortunately for the legs of passers, the twin- 
brother of the deceased Tiger had been shot by an en- 
raged neighbor of his owner the previous week. 
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FIRST STEAMBOAT DOWN THE OHIG. 
By ©. M. Cornwall. 

In 1811, several years after Fulton had introduced 
steamboats on the Hudson, the first steambout which 
ever sailed on the Western waters was built at Pitts- 
burgh. 

She was called the New Orleans, and in October of 
that year she made her experimental voyage down 
the Ohio, carrying her builder, Mr. Rosevelt, his wife 
and family, the engineer, the pilot, six hands and 
several servants. 

As there. were then no wood or coal yards along the 
banks of the rivers, they were obliged to wait while the 
men went on shore, cut down trees and prepared them 
for fuel. 

Mr. Rosevelt discovered, in a former voyage, a coal- 
bed near Yellow Banks, on the Indiana side of the riv- 
er, and purchased of the State Government the privilege 
of taking fuel from it. 

The early chronicles speak of the intense excitement 
created among the settlers along the Ohio by the appear- 
ance of the steamboat. No rumor of the strange boat 
had reached them; they gazed with astonishment as 
the singular craft, without sails or oars, and ahead of 
the current, passed before them. 





ther; but for the time being’he had all he could attend 





On a still, moonlight night the vessel suddenly ap- 


When George related the story of the battle and how 


peared before Louisville, and allowed the steam to es- 
cape from the steam-pipe. The inhabitants were 
alarmed, and rising from their beds, rushed out to ascer- 
tain the cause. Many fled in terror, declaring that the 
comet , then visible, had fallen into the Ohio, and pro- 
duced the strange hissing sound. 

On arriving at the coal-vein, it was discovered that a 
large quantity of coal had been quarried out and laid on 
the shore by thieves, who intended to carry it off. 
While the hands were loading the boat with this coal, 
| the settlers in great alarm flocked to inquire if they had 
| not heard strange noises on the river and woods during 
the previous day. The voyagers laughed at their fears. 
H believing them to be created by the noise of the steam- 
boat. But the squatters insisted that they had not only 
felt the earth tremble, but seen the shores shake. 

The next day the voyage was resumed. The weather, 
though it was in November, was oppressively hot. The 
atmosphere was thick and heavy, though still. The sun 
shone like a red ball of fire. The vast solitudes around 
them ané the surface of the water seemed enveloped in 
a mournful twilight. One chronicler describes it as 
“an awful day; so still you could have heard a pin 
drop on the deck.” 

In the night they often heard a rushing sound and a 
violent splash. Then large portions of the shore would 
tear away from the land and fall into the river. The 
voyagers were convinced that there had been an earth- 
quake. 

On the second day there was a similar strange ap- 
pearance of the sky, and the terrible convulsions of na- 
ture increased. The pilot, becoming alarmed and con- 
fused, declared that he did not know which way to 
steer. The channel had been so changed, that where 
deep water had been there lay large trees, with their 
roots turned upwards. 

The trees on the banks of the river swayed to and 
fro though there was no wind, and now and then some 
giant of the forest would be tossed into the roaring 
water. 

When night approached the voyagers sailed hour 
after hour, seeking for a safe place to tie up the boat. 
At last they came to a little island, and there they 
moored. 

All night they kept watch on deck. Many times 
they heard the noise as earth and trees slid from the 

shore and were swallowed up in the river. Some- 
times the island was so shaken as to jar the vessel from 
stem to stern. 

The next morning they could not recognize any point 
—the shores and channel had been wholly changed. 
Sailing on, they found themeelves near the mouth of the 
Ohio, and about noon reached a small town called New 
Madrid, on the right bank of the Mississippi. Many 
of the inhabitants had fled in terror to the higher 
ground, and those who remained pleaded to be taken 
on board. 

From New Madrid they passed beyond the effect of 
the earthquake, but the river was found to be unus- 
ually swollen for the season of the year, and full of 
trees. They reached Natchez the last week in January, 
1812. 

Since then many vessels have passed over those riv- 
ers; but for strange adventures and fearful perils, we 
hardly believe any voyage will exceed that first trip 
down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
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DRAW THY BOW. 


Draw thy bow, but ere the arrow 
Feels the string’s impulsive force, 
Up to Him who guides the sparrow 
Jn her viewless, airy course, 
Lift in silence a petition 
That the shaft at venture sent 
May not on its random mission 
Be in fruitless effort spent. 


Draw thy bow in comprehension 
Of the issues that may hinge; 
Draw it to its utmost tension, 
Till the bow and barb impinge; 
For thy arrow’s fateful sending 
May the tide of battle turn, 
And a kingdoms fate be pending 
On the glory it may earn. 
OLIVER CRANE, 
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POLICE SPIES IN RUSSIA. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 


It was on Sunday afternoon, the 10th of July, that 
we arrived at Wierzbolow, the first Russian station oa 
the railroad. Hitherto, from Berlin to this town, we 
had been passing through old Prussia. But here, al- 
though only one mile from the last Prussian station, 
the change from Germany to Russia was striking be- 
yond description. 

As if by some wizard’s touch the tall, many-gabled 
homesteads with their well-kept farms; the flourishing 
fields, waving with rich corn, ready for the reaper’s 
sickle; the well-fed cattle grazing placidly in wide- 
spreading pasture-lands; the clean, thriving, well-built 
villages, the gayly dressed men, women and children, 
passing to and from the villages to the stations, and the 
far-off glimpses caught of happy children playing in 
the fields under the blue sky, or round about some 
clustering hamlets—these all vanished. 

Instead of these signs of peace, contentment and pros- 
perity we now came upon glimpses of mud-hovels, 
or wretchedly built log-houses, thatched with straw; 
straggling villages, black with the smoke of centuries; 
ill-cultivated fields; men, women and children barely 
clad and bare-footed; and beggars, of all ages, from the 
gray-haired old pilgrim to the ragged boy or girl of 
from six to seven years of age. 

At every station from Wierzbolow to St. Petersburg, 
the beggars appeared, crossing themselves, bobbing 
their heads up and down, and imploring with extended 
arms a few copecs, in the name of the Holy Saviour 
and His most blessed Mother. . 

Such were the glimpses we caught of parts of Poland, 
now Russia, and of Russia proper. 

When the train arrived at Wierzbolow, we were 
abruptly ordered to quit our carriages. Russian por- 
ters seized our bags and shaw!l-straps, and hurried us 
off with them. 

When I had gone about twenty steps, a Russian sol- 
dier, of almost gigantic stature, armed from head to 
feet, and booted and spurred, stood before me and cried, 
in a commanding tone,-- 

“Passport!” 

It was with a feeling of utter helplessness that I drew 
out my pocket-book, and taking out the official docu: 

ment, handed it to the armed giant, 
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He then motioned me to follow the porters, 
which I did, with a vague feeling of having com- 
mitted some great wrong, and thus entered the 
hall leading into the frontier station of the great 
Empire of Russia, 

A wooden bench, or shelf, ran all round the 


POLICE SPIE 


hall for the luggage, with room for the passengers 
ito range themselves behind it. In the middle of 
this hall, at a large square table, sat at least soine 
dozen police officers. 

While innumerable porters, with badges on, ex- 
plored the trunks, boxes, etc., and ranged them 
on the bench or shelf, the armed giant proceeded 
ito lay all the passports he had collected before 
the officials at the table. It was an imposing scene ; 
the varied and motley crowd, the Russian porters 
in their national dress and curious caps, the Rus- 
sian officials peering into the manifold passports 
of the different nations of Europe in solemn si- 
lence at the table, the armed giant, grim and reso- 
lute, looking at them with piercing eyes and ear- 
nest countenance, the Custom House officials 
waiting orders to begin their work of inspection. 


At length the order was given to the Custom | 


House officers to proceed with their work. There 
must have been a dozen of these present, and I 
must say they did their work with a quiet dignity 
and impartiality that were quite noticeable. 

One of the porters, seeing on my trunk a rather 
large square placard of an American line of 
steamers, with colored flags and the names of va- 
rious ports printed on it, was much impressed; he 
forthwith called the attention of one of the Cus- 
tom House officers to it. They both examined it 
very critically, and as far as 1 could judge decid- 
ed that I was some important personage; for they 
opened my trunk and shut it again without dis- 
turbing anything in it, returning my small bunch 
of keys with a most polite inclination of the head, 
to which salutation I cordially responded. 

Presently another and rather officious porter 
thrust his hand into my shawl-strap and pulled 
out “Murray’s Guide to Russia,” holding it up 
triumphantly to the inspecting officer, who very 
decidedly bade him put it back again. 

At length one of the police officers from the ta- 
ble rose and came up to me with my passport and 
read aloud, “Annah Leowvin Ohvins ?” 

I bowed. 

“Brishtish soobject ?” 

I bowed again. He then returned me wy pass- 
port with a long slip of paper. With this I fol- 
lowed the porters to the adjoining hall, guarded 
by an iron grating, or gate, at each side of which 
stood two formidable-looking armed Russian sol- 
diers. I presented the magic slip of paper. The 
iron grating was withdrawn and at one step I 
crossed from Prussia to Russia. 

On the following evening, I arrived at the Ho- 
tel d’Angleterre, and was shown up intoa small 
but neat room on the third floor. I had begun to 
apply some soap and water to my face and hands, 
when a knock was heard at my door, and before 
I had time to take my face out of the basin of wa- 
ter, in walked, to my utter astonishment, a police 
officer. With my face all covered with soap and 
water dripping from it, I must have been an ob- 
ject to behold! However, I quietly told him in 
English that I was dressing, and that I could per- 
mit no one, not even a Russian police officer, to 
intrude upon me. 

I pointed to the door and the officer retired, 
shrugging his shoulders and repeating the one 
English word he knew, “passport, passport.” 

“You will have my passport in good time,” said 
I, and I shut my door and went on with my dress- 
ing. 

On the stairway, as I was going down to diu- 
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ner, I met the clerk and the police-official. The|liph, the Sultan. They certainly long to see a | of a law that the people of each town shall be 


former explained to me in broken English “That 
now Russian government very strict,” on which I 
handed him my passport. 

I afterwards learned that the office-clerk had to 
make eight copies of the document, one for the 
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| hotel, one for the post-office, two for the secret po- 
| lice, two for the foreign office, and two for the city 

police. I also noticed that a good many official- 
| looking people frequented the hotel at lunch and 
dinner, and that everybody at the hotel had a 
more or less constrained air whenever these per- 
sonages appeared. I was also told that spies of 
the secret police, dressed as ladies and gentlemen, 
were to be found at every hotel or boarding- 
house in St. Petersburg. 


—_—_—____—~@r— 





For the Companion. 


DUTY. 


Hope, even love, may prove a hollow mask, 
Faith lead us on to fruitless ecstasies; 
Duty alone as guide and friend I ask, 
Though stern she be, and unconcerned to please. 


For when we faint or fail "tis duty’s hand 
That holds us lest we dash against a stone; 
Duty brings use, use strength,—ah, patient stand! 
Hope, love, and stronger faith will follow on, 
AvuGaustus W. LORD. 











| 
| 
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THE “FALSE PROPHET.” 

For a very long time a tradition has floated 
among the Mohammedans of the East that a new 
prophet would arise in this present year, 1882 

This prophet would rekindle the waning faith 
and the warlike spirit of the followers of Mahomet 
| everywhere. He would free the faithful people of 

Allah from bondage to other nations, restore to 
the Caliph (the Sultan) his lost possessions and 
‘his decreased power, and would fire the world of 
| Islam with a new crusade. It is thus that the tra- 
| dition has been repeated from month to month in 
| the bazars of Constantinople, among the marts of 
Damascus, and in the streets and temples of 
| Holy Mecca. 

Some weeks ago, an obscure Arab suddenly an- 
nounced himself as the prophet whom the tradi- 
tion had foreshadowed. He rapidly gathered to 
himself a semi-barbarous army, raised the sacred 
standard of Islam, and began his crusade 

But he was soon denounced in the great temple 
at Mecca by the Grand Sheriff as an impostor, and 
was branded as ‘‘a false prophet ;” and ever since 
he has been called by that epithet. 

Yet he has resolutely reasserted his prophetic 
power and mission, and at the last accounts was 
marching, with his savage array of troops, into 
the heart of lower Egypt. He had captured the 
Soudan, the southern province conquered and an- 
nexed several years ago by the Egyptian Khedive 
Ismail, and his advance was spreading alarm and 
panic through the heart of that hapless country 
so recently the seat of war. 

The strength of the “false prophet” lies in the 
vivid imagination and the religious fanaticism of 
the Mohammedan races. Although separated and 
rent by schism and waning in power, the follow- 
ers of Mahomet cling with fatalistic tenacity to 
their creed and their allegiance to the Koran. 

The Jews have not more fondly dreamed that 
they would one day all be gathered together again 
in the holy places of Palestine, than have the Mo- 
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conquest and glory, and would, by the sharp ar- 


to Mahomet’s teachings. 

The tradition spoken of has undoubtedly taken 
a strong hold on their Oriental fancy. It has 
filled their hearts with hope and ambition. They 
have long mourned at the decay of their power, 
at the helplessness and humiliation of their Ca- 








hammedans that they would resume a career of 


gument of the sword, convert Christendom itself 


| great Mohammedan leader arise, who, with the 
genius of a Napoleon and the faith of a martyr, 
will arouse Islam from its apathy and conquer 
for it the mastery of the world. 

The Mohammedans swarm by millions through- 
out the East. They are subject to England in 
India, to the Shah in Persia, to the Khedive in 
Egypt, to France in Algiers and Tunis, to Russia 
in Central Asia, and to the black Christians in 
Abyssinia. Everywhere their fortunes are low 
and their cause is depressed. They accept their 
fate, no doubt, with the sad serenity which was 
enjoined by Mahomet himself; but they ever 
watch and wait to throw off the thraldom of for- 
eign masters, and to make the world ring with 
the clash of their arms and the heroism of their 
deeds in the cause of Islam. 

The “false prophet” does not meet with the rec- 
ognition of the Calivh, or the high priests of the 
faith at Mecca, and his mission will doubtless 
fail. 

But it may well be that, at a period not distant, 
we shall see a great uprising of the Mohamme- 
dans, prepared as they ever now are, and only 
needing the fire of warlike genius to set ablaze 
a conflagration. 








Sn 
For the Companion. 
SERVICE. 


To serve is royal, ifI read aright 


allowed to decide whether or not licenses shall be 
granted there. This is the system now in use in 
Massachusetts. 

The more radical temperance people often hurt 
their cause by too great enthusiasm; but there 
can be no doubt that as intoxicating drink is the 
cause of more crime, misery and poverty than is 
anything else, the general tendency of civilization 
and progress is to limit and control its sale. 





CHARLES DICKENS AS AN EDITOR. 

Many a lesson is to be learned from the life of Charles 
Dickens. His deep sincerity, his indefatigable indus- 
try, his methodic habits of life and his sympathy with 
all genuine endeavor, are among his most salient char- 
acteristics. 

But in no other relation does he appear in so kindly 
a light as in the editorial capacity which he exercised 








The ay | memoir of the King of Kings, 
Whose life of unreluctant ministerings 

Puts the fell pride of lordliness to flight. 

He came to earth to minister—He who might, 
For ownership in all created things— 

With pomp beyoud our weak imaginings— 
Have held all sovereign vassals in His sight. 


How nobler far than state, looks service, seen 
In this pure pattern of the Master’s life, 

That chides for earthly place our silly strife, 
Whereby in poor conceit we overween. 

He serves who rules, no less than who obeys, 
When sweet humility attends his ras. 

W. C. RICHARDS. 


—_— — +r 
THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 

It is no new thing for the quertion of regulat- 
ing or prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors to become a political issue. It has never 
been so to any great extent in any other country, 
but in the United States it has been agitated for 
many years. 

The “Maine law” was the first effort to prohibit 
liquor-selling altogether. It was passed in 1851. 
There sprang up soor afterwards a strong politi- 
cal opposition to the law. The Republican party 
adopted prohibition as one of its principles in 
Maine, and has adhered to it there ever since. 

In 1858 a new prohibitory law was passed, was 
submitted to the popular vote and ratified, and 
has, with some modifications in the direction of 
greater stringency, remained on the statute-book 
to this day. 

Other States followed in passing similar laws, 
but most of these prohibitory laws were repealed. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years there has 
been, in many of the States, a party organized by 
itself, for the purpose of securing the enactment 
of prohibitory laws. This party has also had 
once or twice a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. But it has never secured even 
one electoral vote in any State. 

The cause of prohibition has nevertheless made 
progress. A few years ago the Republican Legis- 
lature of Kansas submitted to the voters of the 
State ar. amendment to the Constitution, forbid- 
ding the -manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors within the State. This amendment was 
voted upon in November, 1880, and was adopted 
by a majority of about eight thousand. The yeas 
were ninety-two thousand three hundred and two, 
and the nays were eighty-four thousand three 
hundred and four. 

In Iowa a similar proposition was submitted to 


thirty thousand majority. 


of this kind of temperance legislation elsewhere. 


people. 
secure the submission of such amendments. 

It was to a great extent the liquor question 
which caused the political “revolution” in Ohio 
this year. The Republicans had taken a position 
hostile to the free sale of liquor. 
close saloons on Sundays and to restrict the sale 
of liquor by a license system. 


were defeated. The entire liquor interest joined 
their opponents and gained a victory. 


mans who do not believe in Sunday observance, 
and who object to losing any privilege to buy 
beer when and where they like. 





| 
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while controlling “Household Words and the successor 
of that magazine, All the Year Round. His good- 
natured helpfulness to the contributors whom he se- 
lected for special work was unbounded, and it was 
fortunate, indeed, for any young writer who excited 


| his interest. He not only encouraged by personally 


written letters, but would often partly rewrite a story 
or article to make it acceptable. 

The office was in Wellington Street, Strand, and 
about eleven o’clock nearly every morning he was to 
beseen tramping along from the Charing Cross Station, 
fresh from his home at Gadshill, carrying with him his 
little black bag full of proofs and manuscripts, The 
tradesmen on the route knew his cheery figure well, 
and many of them took pride in having served him as 
a customer. 

At the office he was as diligent as any clerk, and fas- 


| tidiously revised every line that appeared in his maga- 


zine. He spared no pains to get the best effects possi- 
ble, and would rewrite, alter and “cut down” until he 
was satisfied. 

Sometimes he would have pages of ‘‘copy” “set up” 


| to judge how they would appear in print, and if the re- 


sult was not pleasing, he would have them destroyed. 

A large number of outside writers, who were not 
known to him, had to submit to the inexorable routine 
of all editorial offices: their articles were putin the 
hands of a reader and adjudicated upon by the latter. 


| But Mr. Dickens saw that every manuscript was care- 


fully examined, and he was, as « successful editor must 
be, constantly on the lookout for new writers of prom- 
ise. 

He gathered around him a small corps of regular con- 
tributors, nearly all of whom became distinguished, 
and all have borne testimony to his kindness, the ex- 
cellence of his judgment and the thoroughness of his 
manner of work. 





A BRAVE ENGINEER. 

Not long since, a railway train, loaded with over six 
hundred passengers, was running across New Jersey. 
By some mishap to the machinery, a back draft drove 
the steam and flames into the cab and forced the fire- 
man and engineer to retreat from the locomotive to the 
baggage-car. The tender was set on fire, and the train 
dashed along without control. 

An attempt was made to get at the air-brakes in the 
rear of the train, but the block of frightened passengers 
interposed an obstacle that could neither be penetrated 
nor surmounted. Seeing the destruction that threatened 
the six hundred lives, the engineer, Joseph A. Sieg, 
rushed through the smoke and flame back to the burn- 
ing cab. 

Nearly a minute passed—it seemed an age to the 
paralyzed passengers, penned up, and swiftly rushing 
to a horrible death—and then the train stopped. The 
passengers knew that the engineer had succeeded in 
putting on the air-brakes and in reversing the engine. 

The stopping of the train allowed the flame to shoot 
upward and to disclose the tender. A man’s head wat 
seen in the water-tank. Two men rushed forward 
and lifted out the half-consumed engineer. 

He had jumped into the water to extinguish his burn- 
ing clothes. His flesh was scorched all over his body, 
and from both hands it hung in shreds. 

In three days he died, a martyr to duty. 








the people at a special election held in June of | 
this year. The amendment was adopted by nearly | 


These successes have encouraged the advocates | 
The last Legislature of Indiana adopted a prohibi- | 


tory amendment which, if passed also by the | 
Legislature next winter, will be voted upon by the | 


They wished to | 


Our railroads have developed a class of men as pecu- 
liar in manner and speech as the old tars of fifty yz2ars 
ago. And they are as brave, too, when duty calls them 
to risk life or limb. Engineer Sieg was a good type of 
a noble class of men. ‘ 

The writer of these paragraphs knew an engineer 
who saved his passengers by deliberately going down, 
| with his engine, into a yawning chasm. He was run. 
ning on the Cincinnati and Marietta road, which was 
then made extra hazardous by the high trestles erected 
over wide ravines. 

One day, as he was descending a downward grade, 


In other States there are movements to | he saw that the trestle which bridged 2 gulf over a hun- 


| dred feet deep had been twisted out of line. He could 
| easily have saved himself, as his fireman did, by jump- 
ing. 

But he whistled “down brakes,”’ reversed the en- 
gine, and went down, with his hand on the throttle- 
| valve. He saved his passengers, for the cars stopped 

on the brink of the abyss. They found him at the bot- 

tom, with a broken thigh, arm, collar-bone and ribs. 





This was not very advanced ground, but they | Thanks to the skill of American surgery, he recovered. 


It is well for passengers to think of these facts when 


They were | they see the grimy man, with soiled clothes, looking 


| 


helped in this movement by a large class of Ger- | out of the cab-window. 
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FALSE. 
The traitor is used in war and then despised. Lon- 





The idea that it is the right and duty of a State | don society never treated Benedict Arnold as a soldier 


public morals is a modern one, but it has taken a 
laws on the continent of Europe, but in Great 


a part of the evil. 

There is a “Sunday-closing” law, which pre- 
vents the free sale of spirits on the Sabbath, al- 
though it is still allowed to sel! to guests of a ho- 
tel or to actual travellers. The anti-liquor move- 
ment in England takes the form of “local option.” 

This so-called “local option” movement, of 
i which Sir Wilived Lawson is the bead, is in favor 








strong hold of society. There are no effectual * 


Britain there is a licensing system which cuts off | 


to regulate the trade in drink in the interest of the | ®"4.4 gentleman. A Mexican officer, speaking of Col. 


| Lopez, who betrayed Maximilian the Austrian, said, 
| People like him are made use of and then kicked 
— 

Lopez was Maximilian’s bosom friend and counsellor. 
Maximilian was godfather to one of Lopez’s children. 
Yet for ten thousand dollars this false friend opened at 
night the gate of Queretaro, where Maximilian was be- 
sieged, to the Republican army. 

“And I decorated that man on that very night with 
the medal of valor,”’ said Maximilian, with bitterness, 
on learning of Lopez’s treachery. 

Even those who used the traitor, as the quickest way 
of ending the war, did not cgpecal their contempt for 
bim, 
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“T regret that the city had not been taken by assault,” 
said President Juarez, thus showing that he was not 
reconciled to the method of its capture. 

Some of the Mexican officers, though hostile to Max- 
imilian, openly insulted Lopez. At four o'clock on the 
morning of the betrayal, a gentleman of Queretaro, 
who was also an enemy to the Usurper, was wakened 
by two officers of the Republican army, friends of his, 
and a stranger whom he did not know. 

**What is this?” asked the surprised host. ‘“‘Are you 
prisoners? How came you from the besieging army 
into the city?” 

“The city is taken!’ replied Col. Rincon. “I am 
dying of exhaustion; give me some coffee and brandy, 
my friend.” 

This was hastily prepared, with three cups and 
glasses. But when the host offered one to the stranger, 
Rincon called out,— 

“No, no! I do not drink with a traitor. If he drinks, 
Ido not!” 

The stranger was Col. Lopez, and not a word did he 
‘say in reply to the insult. 

Subsequently, Lopez was present with several per- 
‘sons in this same gentleman’s house, when the Repub- 
ican Gen. Martinez came in and shook hands with them 
all. Presently he asked the host,— 

**Who is that stranger I shook hands with among our 
friends?” 

“That is Col. Lopez.” 

“What'” he exclaimed; and going up to him, cried 
out with vehemence, “Col. Lopez! I gave you my hand 
without knowing who you were, and I will now wash 
it, for it is stained.” 

’ Lopez shrank away from the company. 

The noble conduct of the Indian, Gen. Mejia, was in 
striking contrast to Lopez’s treachery. He had been 
one of Maximilian’s devoted aids and was captured with 
him. 

When Mejia was taken prisoner, along with Maximil- 
ian and Gen. Miramon, Escobedo volunteered to save 
his life. The noble Indian replied to this tempting of- 
fer,— 

“TI accept, if the Emperor and Miramon can be saved 
also.” 

“Nothing can save Maximilian,” answered Escobedo. 

“Then,” repited Mejia, “they shall shoot me along 
with His Majesty.” And they did. 


~~ 
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OUR OLDEST SCHOOL. 

‘One would not expect to find in the city of New York 
a school older than Harvard University. On the front 
of a plain brick building in Twenty-Niuth Street near 
the Seventh Avenue may be read thé following inscrip- 
tion : 





Scnoot oF THE COLLEGIATE REF. Prot. DuTcH 
CHURCH OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. FOUNDED 
A. D. 1633. ErecTep A. D. 1860. 

Harvard College was founded in 1636; Yale in 1702. 
So far as we know, this Reformed Dutch School is the 
oldest institution of learning now existing within the 
borders of the United States, or even in America, 

Founded early in 1633, it is approaching the end of its 
two hundred and fiftieth year, an anniversary which it | 
intends to celebrate with unusual éclat. When it began 
its career, the city was called New Amsterdam, and 
Wouter Von Twiller was Governor of the colony. 

The only period of any considerable length during 
which the school has been closed was from 1776 to 1783, 
when New York was held by the British troops. Be- 
fore Evacuation Day, however, it was re-opened, and 
has never since been discontinued. 

Until 1773, the English language was never taught in 
the school. In that year the deacons of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, under whose charge it was, and is, 
permitted both languages to be taught. The Dutch 
language continued to be a leading object of study nn- 
til after the beginning of the present century. 

‘The school now contains about one hundred and fifty 
pupils, all of whom are children of members of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church. The school is not only free, 
but needy children are provided with clothing, and all 
are required to attend Sunday school. 

How changed is New York since Master Bogardus 
and his little flock of Dutch boys, all in cocked hats and 
leather breeches, came together every morning near 
Coentier Slip! The place was then a Dutch village 
of about three hundred inhabitants. 

situated altace 
INSENSIBLE TO ABUSE. 

Ifa public man is thin-skinned and reads the news- 
papers, he is likely to have a hard life of it. He needs 
‘to have the triple coat of brass, which Horace speaks 
‘of, to blunt the barbed arrows shot at him by the cen- 
‘sors of the press. Silas Wright, one of the great lead- 
‘ers of the Democratic party in New York fifty years 
‘ago, had an unfailing antidote for the rancor of abuse, 
~—he didn’t read it. 

One day the editor of a paper which had been attack- 
ing Mr. Wright savagely for many weeks met him ata 
party, and apologized for an article in that morning’s 
paper, saying he had found out during the day that the 
charges were untrue. 

“I do not understand you,” answered the bland 

statesman. 

“Why, I have found out that the article I published 
about you, this morning, was not true.” 

“Me!” was the answer, in a blander tone, ‘“‘me!”’ 

You haven’t been writing against me, have you?” 
“*Yes, for six months.” 
“You don’t say so. I never heard of it,” coolly re- 
plied Mr. Wright. 
“Then I’ll write no more,” said the chagrined editor, 
who had been flattering himself that he was goading 
Mr. Wright to the quick. 
If nobody read or commented on abusive articles, 
they would soon disappear from the public press. The 
reader who enjoys them is a party to the slander. 


+o 
OAK IN AMERICA. 


THE OLDEST 


The town of Woodbridge, near New Haven, is said 
to possess the oldest oak in America, and a celebration 


was recently held in honor of the venerable tree. 


It is said to be from one thonsand to one thousand 


eight hundred years old, its circumference at the base 
being thirty feet, and some of its branches extending 
sixty feet from the trunk. Despite its age it is still fai) 
of vigor, and those who gathered to honor it, decked ,it 








the protection of the patriarch and the building of a 
railing around it. 

Nearly all of the grand old oaks of England have 
been protected by like associations. The protection of 
historic trees seems almost a sacred duty. 





Special Offer. 
To all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December we will 
send the paper free from the time the subscrip- 
tion is received to January 1, 1883, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. 
must be made of $1.75 in advance, 


Payment 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S MARKETING. 
Few of the men of this generation know what it is 
to “market.’’ Un their way to business they step into 
the corner butcher-shop, leave an order and rush for 
the passing street car. It was not in that touch-and-go 
style that our fathers did their marketing. 

A man at the head of a family was expected to know 
how to select good roasting-pieces, juicy legs of mut- 
ton, succulent steaks, tender chickens and the freshest 
of fish. He did not let his butcher select for him. 
Usually he carried a large market-basket, which he 
filled with meat and vegetables, and then lugged it 
home. It was in this way that Daniel Webster did his 
marketing, though a servant carried the basket. 

The Washington correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal gives, in the following sketch, a pen-and-ink por- 
trait of the great man, as he appeared while doing his 
family marketing: 


The next morning, after one of his wonderful speech- 
es in the Senate Chamber, Mr. Webster might have 
been seen in the old “‘Marsh Market” at an early hour, 
for he was no sluggard. With him was a servant car- 
rying a huge market-basket, and he would go from stall 
to stall, often stopping to chat with a butcher, or a fish- 
monger, or a huckster, and delighting them with the 
— he displayed about meats, fish and vegeta- 
les, 
Selecting with care a supply of provisions for two 
days, as the market was only held on ‘Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, Mr. Webster would return to his 
house, next the Unitarian Church, and see that the meat 
was properly hung up and the vegetables em away. 
On his way to the Capitol, or there (if his table was 
not already full), he would meet a friend and say,— 
“Come and dine with me to-day. I have a noble 
haunch of venison which 1 bought a fortnight since, 
and have kept hanging until it is exactly fit to be eat- 
en,”’ or, “I have received a tine salmon from the Ken- 
nebec; come to-day and help me eat it.” 
Every spring he would join the Saturday parties of 
congressmen and officials who used to go down the 
Potomac on the old steamer Salem to the fishing- 
grounds and enjoy freshly caught shad, opened, nailed 
on oaken boards, and cooked before large wood-fires. 
On one of these occasions Mr. Webster had obtained 
from Boston some rock cod, crackers and salt pork, and 
he made a chowder. 
He had a large kettle, and having fried his scraps, he 
deposited the successive layers of fish, crackers and po- 
tatoes and onions over and over again until there was 
no more room. 
Then pouring in a half-gallon of milk, he rubbed his 
hands, exclaiming, ‘‘Now for the fire. As Mrs. Mac- 
beth said, ‘If ’tis to be ‘done, when ’tis done, then ’tis 
well ’twere done quickly.’ ” 
I quote from memory, but I shall never forget his 
joyous expression of countenance and the merry twin- 
kle of his deep-set, burning black eyes. The chowder 
was a success. 


A LITERARY LOCKSMITH. 

Genius often flowers in places where it is little looked 
for, but it usually needs the endorsement of some great 
man before the world is willing to recognize it. A 
charming English poet was discovered some years ago 
in the person of a village letter-carricr, and a great 
scholar has more lately been found in the locksmith of 
Marly, a village in France. The latter wrote a book 
which probably would not have attracted attention had 
it not been stamped with the approval of Victorien Sar- 
dou, who found out the locksmith living in a cottage 
near his own house. 





The locksmith, who was a few weeks ago almost un- 
known outside his own village, is receiving visits from 
Paris journalists and men of letters, who describe with 
graphic exactness his poor dwelling, his gray hair, his 
horny hands, and are eager to publish anything he may 
tell them about himself. Certainly, he has added an- 
other name to the list of famous workingmen. For 
thirty-five years his ruling passion has been the study 
of local histories and antiquities. In time he has be- 
come most expert in deciphering ancient manuscripts 
and inscriptions. Sennekiio he has had to struggle 
against almost abject poverty. 
Now, however, he is likely to receive an appointment 
from the French Government that will free him from 
the hindrances that have hitherto kept him from pur- 
suing bis chosen study as fully as he desired. 


Some of the most charming English poems have been 
produced by men pursuing an humble calling amid 
rude surroundings. Burns wrote amid the fields, and 
an editor who had discovered young Whittier’s genius 
found the author at work on the farm. 

—_— +e -— —_- 
TWO WORDS. 

One man’s manner may be more effective than anoth- 
er’s oratory. William Pitt once made an attack on Sir 
William Baker, a member of the House of Commons, 
in which he charged him with having made a large sum 
of money by a fraudulent contract. 

Baker rose quietly and said, ‘“‘The honorable gentle- 
man is a great orator, and has made a long and serious 
charge against me. I am no orator, and therefore shall 
= answer him in two words: Prove it.” 

aving thus spoken he sat down amid the applause 
of the members. His brief reply gained the ear of the 
sHouse, and his manner satisfied all that the charge was 
a calumny. Two words had refuted the orator’s ha- 
rangue. pel 


AN OBJECTION. 
Hours and minutes speak the same language every- 
where. But some people do not seem to know it. 


““What a man your father is!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Home- 

un, looking up from the letter she held in her hand. 
ce says he has boughta French clock, and shall bring 
it home with him. What will it be good for except as 
an ornament? None of us can tell the time by it, un- 
less you can, Edith. 
French, don’t you?” 
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Anxious to explain the meaning of h 
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Presbyterian minister said, “‘Perhaps you 9 not un- | Gifts for all ages from baby to grandpa. 
menen enti he oy = ce Aig Bre This | We will furnish goods for Sunday School Christ- 
word, my friends, increases or diminishes a thing be- mas Trees, Fairs, &c., at special prices. We solicit 





yond the exact truth. Suppose I should say the whole 





with flags and flowers. The company also formed 
Sbemeeclves into an association which has for its object 
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You know something about 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC, 
Dr. C. C. OLMSTEAD, Milwaukee, Wis., says: “I 
have used it in my practice ten years, and consider ita 
valuable nerve tonic.” [Adv. 

Sa a 

Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS—the best. [Adv. 





“Perhaps the most judiciously edited magazine in 
the world.””-—THE NaTIon, New York, Sept., 1882. 


Tue CENTURY. 


The thirteenth year of this magazine (the second 
under its new name) began with the November 
number, of which 140,000 copies were issued. 
THE CENTURY is a magazine for the family, each 
number containing 160 pages, and, by reason of 
its eminence among periodicals, the best in litera- 
ture and art now comes naturally to it. Its illus- 
trations have won a world-wide fame for American 
wood-engraving. The Illustrated London News 
has called it ‘‘one of the marvels of the day,” and 
another English journal pronounces it “the giant 
of the monthlies.” No family desiring to keep 
thoroughly abreast of the times can afford to be 
without THE Century during 


THE COMING YEAR, 


which seems destined to be the greatest in its 
history. Among the attractions are a new serial 
novel by W. D. Howells; a brilliantly illustrated 
series of historical papers: ‘Life in the Thirteen 
Colonies,” by Edward Eggleston; “My Adven- 
tures in Zuni,” by Frank H. Cushing, illustrated ; 
“The Led Horse Claim,” a novelette of mining 
life, by Mary Hallock Foote, with the author’s 
pictures; “The Point of View,” by Henry James, 
Jr. (one of his most entertaining efforts) ; “The 
New Era in American House-building,” illustrat- 
ed; “Rudder Grange Abroad,” by Frank R. 
Stockton ; “The Christian League of Connecticut,” 
a remarkable narrative of coéperation in Chris- 
tian work, by Washington Gladden; illustrated 
papers on the National Capital, on Art in Sculp- 
ture and Painting, on Southern California (by 
“i, a an illustrated history of the Creoles, 
by Geo. W. Cable; contributions from Alphonse 
Daudet, E. C. Stedman, Thomas Hughes, Chas. 
Dudley Warner, “Uncle Remus,” H. H. Boyesen, 
and many others. Especial attention will be paid 
to short stories and novelettes. 

The price of THE Century is $4.00 a year. We 
make a special offer by which the numbers of the 
past year (the first under Tur Century name) 
are supplied, unbound, to new subscribers for 
$2.00, or bound in two elegant volumes for $3.50. 


| 


Special to Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 


We will send free to any person mentioning this 
paper a 24-page illustrated pamphlet describing 
our new offices, magazines, etc., with full pros- 
pectus of THe Century for 1883. Any reader of 
The Youth’s Companion sending us 10 cents (in 
stamps or otherwise) will receive a specimen copy 
of THE CenTURY MAGAZINE. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS OFFER No. 1. 
DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS. 


15 Volumes, Cloth Bound, 
14,586 Pages, 188 Full Page Cuts. 


Publisher's Price, $15. Our Price, $7.95. 


The following two lines show size of type’ 
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‘-Shall I order a private room, Sir 
inquired Sam, when they reached the 








Our Great Offer. From 
the date of this paper until 
January Ist, 1883, we make 
the following special offer 
to our readers, 

We can procure only 1000 
sets of this large type edi- 
tion of Dickens at this price. 
We shall sell it only to our 
readers, No book-store or 
book-agent can obtain a 
single copy or a set. See 
sample type above. The 
binding is cloth, richly em- 
bossed. Our great special 
price only $7.95. 

The set packed ina neat box and sent by express. If 
you live remote from the express office, or west of Oma- 
ha, and will send us $1.80 for postage, we will deliver the 
set to you free. 

Christmas Offer No. 2. We will send, until Jan. 
Ist, this large type set of Dickens and Tennyson’s Poems 
complete, illustrated by Dore, for $8.25, 

Christmas Offer No. 3. We will send Christmas 
Offer No. 2 and Longfellow’s and Whittier’s Poems com- 
plete for $9.50 

Christmas Offer No. 4. We will send Christmas 
Offer No.3, which embraces No. 2 also, and Gilbert's 
elegant edition of Shakespeare, containing 680 pages and 
900 fine illustrations, size of book 11}¢x9 inches, for only 
$11.50. 

Please consider these wonderful Christmas offers of 
exceedingly choice books, and make yourself and friends 
happy by owning them—think of it! Dickens, Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Longfellow, aud Whittier, 
complete, for only $11.50, All sent by express, and 
charges paid by purchaser. ‘ 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 
~ 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


You will find in this list a description of over one 
thousand choice articles just suited for Christmas 
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ng ! 
TWENTY - FIVE THOUSAND 


NEW AND ORIGINAL 
HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY TO THE BOY CUS- 


TOMERS OF BALDWIN, THE CLOTH- 
IER, EVERYWHERE THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED STATES. 





BALDWIN, the Clothier, was the first retailer of cloth- 
ing in New York or Brooklyn to present the boys with a 
book, and this season will hand to each iittle boy whose 
parents buy his clothing at the New York or Brooklyn 
store, any timein November or December, a very hand- 
some holiday book. The stories (“What the Sugar Jum- 
bo Brought,” “Grandma Smith’s Diamond Ring,” “An 
Angel’s Christmas Gift,” and “The Trick Santa Claus 
Played”) are original, and written by Madge Elliot, the 
most popular story-teller with children or their parents 
in this country or Europe. 

The cover, printed in colors, is very handsome. It is 
from two unique and original designs by Mrs. R. B. Clark, 
of Washington, D. C., and will interest and please not 
only the boys, but every member of the household where 
this exquisite book may find its way. 

The illustrations (seven in number) are by Livingston 
Hopkins, one of the foremost names in that special 
branch of artistic work in Europe or America, So many 
thousands of this beautiful holiday book are printed, 
BALDWIN, the Clothier, hopes to supply every boy 
whose parents buy HS clothing in the New York or 
Brooklyn store from Novy, 1, 1882, to Jan. 1, 1883, 


Largest Assortment of Boys’ Clothing in the World. 


Nowhere, in Europe or America, is there so large an 
assortment of boys’ clothing, of fine and medium quality, 
as can be selected in the two retail stores of BALDWIN, 
the Clothier, New York and Brooklyn, 

Samples of goods, blanks for self-measurement, and 
tape-measures, will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part 
of the country. 


BALDWIN, THE CLOTHIER, 


Corner of Broadway & Canal st., New York. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
CARDS. 


For several seasons past our store has obtained the 
reputation of being the best place in Boston to obtain the 
finest goods in this line at the lowest prices. 

We have spared no efforts to not only maintain this 
reputation for “Trifet’s Great Card Depot,” wut by 
special arrangements with the manufacturers of the 
various lines, we are able to offer an assortment far 
ahead of ail our previous ones combined, at rates which 
are much lower than usual store prices. Among our 
many thousands of styles we can name: 


very Card introduced by S. Hildesheimer & Co., 
Louis Dejonge & Co., TP. Morgenstern, Kaufmann & 
Strauss, and L. Prang & Co., and the finest of the 


Cards introduced by /. H. Hamburger, Hildesheimer & 
Faulkner, Willy Wallacn, De La Rue & Co., Marcus 
Ward & Co., Tuck, &c., this season, Ali of the above 
plain as well as fringed, singly, in books and bannerettes. 
Besides the above we have a beautiful line of Silk 
Plush and Satin Plaques, Panels, Easels, Diamonds, ete., 
ornamented with sprays of the finest of French Arti- 
ficial Flowers; >atin puffed Cards, made of the best de- 
ore Cards, framed with Satin Puffing, outside of 
which is Heavy Silk Fringe—the whole Mounted on 
Patent Easel Backs; Hand Embroidered Satin Cards, in 
various shapes, such as Palettes, Fans, Diamonds, etc.; 
Hand Painted Satin Cards, mounted same as the Puffed 
Cards, and in Banner Style; Steel Engraved Cards, plain, 
ornamental, and mounted in all shapes and sizes; in fact 
everything intended as a Christmas Card, 


PRICE LIST. 
As our customers will easily see by above, it is impos- 
sible to give a detailed list, so we must ask all those who 
can to give us acall and see. To those who, on account 
of distance, cannot accept the invitation, we make the 
following 


OFFERS TO MAIL CUSTOMERS. 


*,* Send bills, money order, check or stamps. 

The prices of our various Christmas Cards are as fol- 
lows: Plain Cards, that is, no fringe or ornamenta- 
tion, all prices from 1 cent to$leach. Single Fringed 
Cards, that is two cards (not p/ain backs), back to back, 
with heavy silk fringe around the edges, from 10 cents to 
$1.50each. Double Fringed Cards, that is four cards 
joined together like the covers of a book, with heavy silk 
fringe around the edges and heavy tassels, from 25 cents 
to $2.0 each. Bannerettes, that is same as a Single 
Fringed Card, but with cord and tassels to hang by, from 
3 cents to_ $1.50, Satin Puffed Cards, from 75 cents 
to $3.00 Hand Painted Cards, on Bristol board, 
satin, wood, etc., from 40 cents to $5.00. Hand Em- 
broidered Satin Cards, trom 8) cents to $250. Arti- 
ficial Flower Cards, from 35 cents to $1.25. Silk 
Plush Cards, from $1.25 to $5.00, 

Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Special Offer to Large Buyers, Clubs, Teachers, Etc. 
OFFER 1,—For 50 cents we will send anything you desire 
from above list. to the value of 60 cents, provided the 

order contains no one article at more than 10 cents. 

OFFER 2.—For $1 we will send anything you desire from 
above list, to the value of $125, provided the order 
contains no article at more than 20 cents. 

OFFER 3.—For $2 we will send anything from above list, 
to the value of $2.60. provided the order Contains no 
article at more than 40 cents. 

OFFER 4 —For $5 we will send anything from above list, 
to the value of $6.75, provided the order contains no 
one article at more than $1,00, 

OFFER 5.—For $10 we will send anything from above list. 
to the value of $14, provided the order contains no one 
article at more than $2, 

Any number of “offers” may be ordered by one person. 


AT WHOLESALE TO DEALERS. 


We have put up Dealers’ Lots at prices from 
$1.00 to $200.00—no lot containing two cards 
alike, and retailing at over double the price. 
SEND FOR ONE. 


Address all orders, and the earlier the better, to 


F. TRIFET, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 
FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS. 


You can, at your own homie, by 


Dr. Richard §. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to speak fluently, either French or German, 
or the nominal price of $5.00, 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become 

actually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all 

exercises, and corresponds with them in regard to 

any difficulties which may occur. 

Specimen copy, French or German, 25 cents. 

Says THE NATION, New York: “This is without 

doubt the best system ever devised for learning to 








speak a forelg language in a short time.” 
bt .00 for full subscription, with privilege 
of hav 


ng all your exercises corrected and questions 
answered. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299--305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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of this pangregation is fast aslecp. That would bea hy- 
‘perbole, for there is not abort one-half of you sleeping,” 
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For the Companion. 
THE NIGHT-HAWK. 
Soft tints of sunset fleck the sky. 
With western winds prevailing; 
I see the night-hawk soaring bigh, 
His wings wide spread for sailing. 
He needs no pilot in his flight, 
Nor heeds the jay’s rude scoffing,— 
He only waits the fall of night, 
Far in the heavenly offing. 
With strong and stately wings outspread, 
He longs for light to perish, 
And when the day is almost dead 
The h»-pes that he may cherish 
Are merged in action fierce and swift, 
When through the twilight swooping, 
He darts where helpless insects drift, 
And dull corn-blades are drooping. 


Like some false strain of music sent 
Discordant through the gloaming, 
His harsh voice fills the firmament, 
To emphasize his roaming, 
Defiance falls from his grim throat, 
And sets weird dreams in motion, 
When treachery sends her bark afloat 
Upon a stormy ocean. 
If all our antique myths were true, 
I should not greatly wonder 
To hear athwart the darkening blue 
The battle’s voice of thynder.— 
With clashing of keen sWords at sea, 
y which I should discover, 
In this strange bird’s identity, 
The soul of some dead rover. 
And then in lieu of twilight trees, 
A black flag downward bearing,— 
A pirate’s pennon on the breeze, 
With wild tumultuous cheering! ... 
My fancy fades when o’er the ground 
The hawk, at lordly leisure, 
Sends forth a queer and quavering sound, 
His coarse key-note of qyeneuce! 
VILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
TALLEYRAND’S ADVICE. 


In these days there is much said about reform- 
ing Christianity, or possibly of putting it aside 
altogether, and replacing it with what is called 
“The Religion of Humanity.” The suggestions 
are not novel. The religion of Christ had scarce- 
ly made its way in the world before men were 
ready with improvements of its methods and sub- 
stitutions for its doctrines. 

But Christianity still lives, and few, save stu- 
dents of ecclesiastical history, can recall the scores 
of its imitations. 

The reformers of Christianity might find a signif- 
icant answer to their suggestions in one of Talley- 
rand’s retorts, which was one of the wisest he 
ever uttered. he theophilanthropist Larevellére- 
Lepeaux once confided to ‘Talleyrand his chagrin 
He had labored to bring into vogue a sort of im- 
proved Christianity, which should be both a be- 
nevolent and a rational religion. 

With expressions of mortification, he admitted 
that he had failed, for the skepticai age would 
have nothing to do with his improved religion. 

“What, my friend, shall I do?” he mournfully 
asked. 

The wily ex-bishop and diplomat politely con 
doled with the disappoined reformer. He hardly 
knew, he said, what to advise in a matter so diffi- 
cult as the improvement of Christianity. “Still,” 
said he, after a moment’s pause and with a smile, 
“there is one plan you might try.” 

His friend’s attitude and look showed how 
eager he was to be advised. But what would the 
advice be ? 
the Sermon on the Mount, to the spiritual life 
with its all-conquering hopes and transforming 
power. 

It should command the attention of mankind 
by a wisdom above that of the Bible or of the 
world, and this wisdom should be enforced by a 
manifestation of more than human power. 

There was a somewhat prolonged silence before 
Talleyrand answered. 

“T recommend to you,” he said, “to be crucified 
for mankind, and to rise again on the third day !” 

It was a lightning flash, and the reformer stood, 
at least for the moment, awed and reverent before 
the stupendous fact suggested by the great diplo- 
mat. 





- +> _ 
STORMS ON LAKE TAHOE. 

High up in the mountains of the Sierra Nevada is 
Lake Tahoe, bounded by high peaks, which throw sil- 
ver shadows of their eternal snows upon the deep blue 
water. Great mountain chasms open upon the lake, 
and the force of the wind is often so great that the 
water is as wild as that of an ocean and “‘boileth like a 
pot.” 


One day during last autumn, when a general snow 
and rain storm was brewing, some officials of the Com- 
stock mines who were at Tahoe City saw a grand and 
remarkable spectacle. 

The day was windy and the lake rather rough, but a 
number of persons stopping at the hotel concluded to go 
to the long wooden end of the pier and try their luck at 
fishing. They had not been long at the end of the pier 
before their attention was attracted by a great roaring. 
Looking across the lake in the direction of Glenbrook, 
they saw a cyclone approaching. Before the hurricane 
came a long, unbroken wave, at least fifteen feet in 
height. 

Knowing that this would sweep the whole line of the 
ier, all present beat a hasty retreat to the shore. 
When at a safe distance the party turned to gaze upon 

the incoming wall of water. While thus employed they 
were startled by a tremendous roaring to the north- 
ward, and a moment after a cyclone from that direction 
also, struck the lake. This sent before it a huge wave 
which had soon attained the height of that coming from 
the southward. 

In a few minutes the two waves came together. 
When they struck a column of water and spray was 
sent into the air to the height of at least one hundred 
feet. The collision of the two waves was followed by a 
report that sounded like a heavy clap of thunder. 

A moment after this grand shock of waters, five or six 


It should be something superior to | 


huge waterspouts made their appearance, all within an 
area of three or four miles, and carried great columns 
of water and spray to the height of several hundreds of 
feet. ‘These circled to and fro over the lake for some 
ten or fifteen minutes, and then one after the other sub- 
sided, and for a time there was almost a dead calm. 

Waterspouts are very frequently seen on the lake in the 
autumn owing to the peculiar situation of the lake, un- 
der the crest of the main ridge of the Sierra Nevada range 
of mountains. When a fierce gale from the west crosses 
the ridge it plunges down the great canons, and thus 
are brought to bear on the lake conflicting currents of 
air. When a hurricane is blowing from the west. im- 
mense volumes of air appear to be dammed up and 
compressed behind the ridge of the Sierras, which at 
times escape and come over and down the gorges in 
tremendous puffs. 

No navigator of the ocean sees half as many water- 
spouts ina three years’ voyage as are seen by persons 
residing at Lake ‘Tahoe in a single season. 





LAST WORDS. 


The last words of dying men possess an interest 
which is far beyond that merited by their significance. 
Webster’s “TI still live!’ has been more frequently 
quoted than any sentence from his eloquent speeches. 
| A court of justice will receive as evidence the last words 
| of one who knows that he is dying. Do not these and 
similar facts suggest that we all instinctively believe 
that death, when close at hand, stimulates to insight and 
truthfulness? Read from this point of view these words 
of the dying great, published in the Boston Transcript, 
are significant. 





Dr. Johnson, passing away calmly after a tumult of 
uneasiness and fear, saidto one who stood close beside 
his bed, ‘‘God bless you, my dear!” 

The celebrated Dr. Adams, rector of the high school 
of Edinburgh, in some moments of delirium preceding 
his death, whispered, ‘It is growing dark, boys;”’ 
stretching forth his hand, ‘‘you may go!” 

Queen Elizabeth of England, lying on her royal 
couch, was heard to moan out the heartrending words, 
as she closed her eyes forever, “All my possessions for 
one moment of time!”’ 

But the noble Wesley simply exclaimed, in calmness 
of spirit, “The best of all is, God is with ns.” 

Poor Robert Burns. out of his head when he drew his 
last breath, cried, “Oh, don’t let the awkward squad 
fire over me!” 

How curious, indeed, that Lord Thurlow should have 
cried out, as he passed away, “I’m shot ifI don’t be- 
lieve I’m dying!’ 

“Ah! mes enfans, you cannot cry as much for me 
as I have made you laugh in my time!’ So said the 
brilliant wit of France, Scarron, as he lay dying that 
hour with a host of weeping friends around him 

It was a Christian philosopher, John Locke, who 
exclaimed with his latest breath that solemn day, “Oh, 
the depth of the riches of the goodness and knowledge 
of God!” 

How strange to think that the great Mirabeau, after a 
life of such wild discord, should have cried out franti- 
cally, as he lay waiting for the last change, ‘Music! 
Let me die to the sound of delicious music!” 

Washington, with the smile of a saint, looked up into 
the face of his weeping wife for the last time, as she 
bent over him at Mount Vernon that dismal day, and 
calmly said, as he crossed his arms above his noble 
heart, ‘It is well.” 

And the last words of Luther’s friend, Melancthon, 
are wonderfully striking, it seems tome. The former 
asked him that hour if he desired anything. ‘No, 
Luther; no! Nothing, nothing but heaven!” he an- 
swered, and died with a smile upon his face. 

The ruling passion may be said to have been still 
strong with Chesterfield when he passed away, for the 
last words he uttered were, “Give Daytolles a chair!’’ 

Did poor Cowper say anything before he died—he who 
had always dreaded even the thought of dying? Why, 
it is said he sank to rest as peacefully as a little child. 

Hobbes, the deistic philosopher, said just before he 
gasped his last breath: “I am taking a fearful leap 
in the dark ;”’ but the sweet Herbert said, ‘“Now, Lord, 
receive my soul!” 

The deaf Beethoven, whose whole soul had been full 
of glorious harmony throughout his life, cried out at 
ast, ‘*Now I shall hear!”’ 

The sun was shining very brightly in the room where 
the great Humboldt lay dying, and he said, as he 
watched the beautiful rays, ‘How grand the sunlight! 
It seems to beckon earth to heaven!” 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died the same 
day, brt one said with his last breath, “Independence 
forever!” and the other, “T resign my soul te God—and 
my daughter to my country.” 

Sir Thomas More said to an attendant, as he ascend- 
ed the scaffold on the day of his execution, “I pray you 
see me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift 
for myself.”’ 

Beautiful Anne Boleyn, just before she knelt down 
to lay her head on the block, clasped her neck with her 
hand and said, ‘It is small, very small, indeed!’ 

What could have possessed Franklin to say to his 
friends on his deathbed, ‘A dying man does nothing 
well”? 

What a strange question for Cardinal Beaufort (or 
uny other man) to ask at the last moment of life, 
**“What! is there no bribing death?” 

Scott said, even when death was creeping very near, 
“1 feel as if 1 were to be myself again.” 

And Hood, tired out, whispered only the words 
“Dying, dying!” 

—_—_ Sar 
THIS BEAUTIFUL WORLD. 

It is extraordinary to see how some people cling to 
life. They may be poor, sick, und miserable, and yet 
they are very unwilling to give life up. ‘The following 
humorous sketch of the experience of an Irish district 
visitor, published in Chambers’s Journal, illustrates 
this trait of human nature: 





“But here is my ‘down-hearted’ old woman looking 
out for me. I wonder what she wants cheering up for 
this time.” 

“Come in, come in, Miss Martha. An’ you, miss. 
Shure, it’s most wore out I am, lookin’ for you.”’ 

‘The poor old soul evidently felt aggrieved. A sickly- 
looking creature, with bright eyes and a crooked task, 
which showed plainly, as she presently began to rock 
backward and forward on her stool. 

The one room was bare of comfort. As stranger 
visitor, I was installed on the only unbroken chair, 
while Martha balanced herself ona three-legged elderly 
one. 

**I came as soon as I could,” said Martha. 
delayed at Mrs. Nolan’s. She is dead.” 

“Och, wirra! wirra! Is she gone thin? That’s what 
I sint for you for, Miss Martha. Shure, his riverince, 
he sis I'll be the next. He had the heart to say that to 
me, a poor, crooked old body.” 

“He couldn’t say that, Mrs. Morris; you must have 
| misunderstood him.” 

«Deed, an’ he did, thin—thim very words—standin’ 
there foreninst me on the flure. ‘Mrs. Morris,’ sis he, 
‘Mrs. Nolan is goin’ fast; she’ll be in glory before an- 
other sun sets over her head.’ ‘God forbid, sir!’ sie I.’ 

“She will,’ sis he. ‘An’ the question is,’ he sis, 
| ‘which of us will be the next to be called away. It be- 

hoves us to be prepared,’ sis he.” 
“That was not saying you would be the next.” 
“Ah, but it was, Miss Martha, just all as one o’ say- 
in’ it. A hearty, able, active man like him, what 
| thought would he have o’ dyin’? An’ sorra pripara- 
| tion he wants! He might jist walk into heaven an 
day, wid a flower in his button-hole, an’ ‘God save 
here!’ on his lips. 
‘No, no, miss; it was niver himself he meant at all, 
at all, but me. ‘Mary Morris, you’re goin’ to die, an’ 
che.” 


You ready, Mrs. Morris, if you should be 


“T was 











you’re not ready’—that’s the manin’ of his 5 
“And are 
called next? 








“T’m not, Miss Martha, an’ I don’t want to be called | 
yet a bit; I want to live my life out. That’s why I | 
sint for you. I want you to pray the good God this 
night to let me live out me full life.’’ 

“Why, you are an old woman, and a great sufferer, 
_ I should think you would be thankful to be re- 
eased.”’ 

“Well, I wouldn’t thin. You see, Miss Martha, it’s 
not as if I was a strong, able-bodied woman. Thin I 
couldn’t complain whin me time was out. 

“I’ve always been ailin’ an’ wake, an’ niver got more 
nor half the good out o’ life that others got; an’ I 
think it ’ud be only fair o’ the good God to let me live 
twice as long, to make it even an’ just. You'll ask 
him, Miss Martha, honey?” 

“I'll pray for you, certainly, Mrs. Morris, that you 
may not be taken away before you are ready and will- 
ng.” 

“Some payple are quare, an’ says it’s a wary world, 
an’ they’d like to be gone from it; but I’m not that 
kind. ‘The worst day I iver had, Miss Martha, I niver 
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unlike bimself. He wandered from his subject, and 
failed to interest his hearers. After he had finished 
his discourse he remarked to the President,— 

“I do not feel that I have done justice either to my- 
self or to my hearers. The factis, I am wearing a pair 
of new boots, and they pinch my feet so dreadfully 
that it is with the greatest difficulty I can keep my 
mind on anything else but the pain.” 

Mr. Beecher’s experience was the counterpart of that 
of thousands of sufferers.—Wew York Star. 





PERILOUS WORK. 

There were three or four of us Michiganders at the 
same hotel in Montgomery, says a newspaper writer, 
and all were amazed at the sight of so many colored 
men loafing their time away on the street. The man 
from Ionia County finally thought he’d make a few in- 








wished I was dead. 

**You’ve tuk a load off me mind, alana, for I’m sure 
the Lord’ll hear you. He’s very good to thim that put 
Him in mind of their wants.” 

“Very, very good and pitiful. But, Mrs. Morris, I 
can’t stay any longer now. I will come and read to 
you another day. Good-by.” 

“Good-by; an’ thank ye kindly, miss. I feel quite 
cheered up, now, honey.” 


ano 
For the Companion. 


IN NOVEMBER. 


Dry leaves across the roadway blown, 

And corn-stalks in the brown fields strown; 

A few dull, yellow blooms that stand 

As sentinels at either hand, 

And barren sticks of sedgy broom, 

Where two or three late locusts boom. 

Chill winds sweep down the mountain way, 

The skies are leaden-like and gray; 

A squirrel on an old stone wall 

‘Takes easy cognizance of all; 

The vane upon a distant tower 

Twists, turns a hundred ways an hour, 

And on the beach the waves roll in 

With sullen roar and stubborn din. 

The dead vine rattles, and the breeze 

Goes moaning through the swaying trees. 

A stiff blast steadies yonder vane, 

And from the east the driving rain 

Comes dashing on the window-pane. 

Let down the shades and light the fire 

That leaps to flame like young Desire, 

While from the logs bird-voices ring, 

The echoes of some by-gone spring 

When hopes and May-flowers bloomed indeed, 

That now have gone alike to seed.— 

There comes the sound of childish feet 

And childish voices strong and sweet, 

And little hands stretch eager palms 

To beg the firelight’s golden alms. 

The red lips part in sunny smiles, 

And brown eyes, blue eyes, try their wiles 

To win the freedom of a knee 

Where each holds potent sovereignty. 

Then let the winds blow wild outside, 

And clouds grow black, and rise the tide, 

And winter come. when storms are free 

To roam at will o’er land and sea,— 

These little babes keep spring for me. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
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THE GREAT BELL OF CHINA. 

The Chinese worship their ancestors, and conse- 
quently exalt filial piety among the highest of personal 
virtues. No sacrifice is so costly that a child is re- 
leased from making it, should the parent’s welfare re- 
quire it. Mrs. Newman tells in her book, “The Flow- 
ery Orient,” the legend of the Great Bell of China, 
which pathetically illustrates the Chinese idea of a 
child’s duty toward the father. 


It is suspended in a tower in the rear of the Great 
Bell Temple at Ta-Cung-tz. Itis made of the purest 
metal, oblong in form, cighteen feet high and fifteen in 
diameter, weighing one hundred and thirty-nine thou- 
sand pounds. 

The entire surface within and without contains one 
thousand square feet, on which are inscriptions said to 
have been taken from the Chinese classics,—chiefly 
prayers for rain,—elaborately executed all over the 
bell, rendering it a choice work of art. 

Its pure tones would be greatly improved were it 
struck properly. A huge wooden clapper, the same as 
for those beautiful bells at Japan, is used, and struck 
from the outside. It can be heard for miles, but is 
never allowed to peal forth except on occasions of 
drought or great private or public distress. 

It is an idol, and the Chinese believe that the rain-god 
presides over it. The superstitious priests and attend- 
ants believe that when it is struck the attention of the 
god is called, and a fearful flood may be the immediate 
result. 

When we urged them to ring the bel! our entreaties 
availed nothing, nor even the almighty Mexican dollar. 

They, as an excuse, attempted to force upon our cre- 
dulity that not long before we came, a lawless sct of 
young Englishmen were there, and defying their re- 
monstrance, struck the bell themselves, and that the 
first peal shook the whole heavens, and brought down 
such a torrent of rain that everybody fled in utter con- 
sternation at the result. 

A curious legend is related of this wondrous bell, that 
the emperor sent forth a royal edict that a bell, perfect 
in tone, should be cast in honor of the gods. Several 
attempts were made, but failed to reach his standard of 
ape pe when he became enraged and threatened the 

ife of the designer, who implored that he might be 
granted one more effort. 

His only and beautiful daughter, knowing the immi- 
nent peril of her father’s life, and witnessing from day 
to day his agony, sought the gods to learn the cause of 
his defeat, and was told thatthe blood of a fair maiden 
must mingle with the ore and then it would be perfect. 

She treasured this as a secret in her own heart; but 
encouraged her father in the final effort, and watched 
with him until the metal glowed in the furnace like a 
molten mirror. 2 
Suddenly, seeing her own fair face reflected therein, 
she plunged beneath the surface; and the father, who 
had been transfixed by the loveliness of bis duughter’s 
face, saw now only her life-blood diffused amid the ore, 
which it is said miraculously flowed into the mould. 
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THE LECTURER’S TIGHT BOOTS. 
Mr. Beecher failed once in “speaking his piece””—or 


came very near it. And it was not “stage-fright” that 
ailed him. 


Boots and shoes are among the evils of civilization. 
As instruments of torture they often rival the thumb- 
screw and the rack. 

It is related of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher that on 
one occasion he went to Boston to lecture before a high- 
ly cultured audience. The people of the modern Ath- 
ens filled the large hall to overflowing, and expectation 
was on tip-toe, as Mr. Beecher had been announced to 
speak upon one of his favorite themes. 

The Plymouth itor appeared on time, and was es- 
corted to the platform by the President of the society. 
He sat in a chair while the President was making a few 
preliminary remarks before introducing him to the au- 
dience. It was evident that he was ill at ease, for he 
writhed and twisted in his chair. First he crossed his 
right leg over the left, and then his left was thrown over 
the right. His fingers twitched, and his face presented 
a very wry appearance. 

“Poor Mr. Beecher!” whispered a lady in one of the 
front seats to her companion. ‘“‘He seems to be in pain.” 

Bh a he does, I think he has the neuralgia,” was the 
reply. 

hen the lecturer arose and walked to the front of the 
platform his manner was like that of one stepping upon 





eggs. All through the lecture he wag unnatural and 





quiries, and beckoning to a stalwart black, who had 
spent the last two hours on the curbstone, he asked,— 

‘Have you any work to do?” 

“Not jist now, sah.” 

‘Have you ever tried farming?”’ 

“Oh yes.”” 

“And how did you come out?”’ 

“Mighty slim, sah. De white folks down heah doan’ 
encourage de black folks tall.” 

“*How’s that?” 

“Wall, in de fust place, dar’s de rent of de land. Dey 
might jist as well frow off de rent, but dey won’t do it. 





Den if I git de land an’ sot out to borry a mule, nobody 
} will lend me one.” 

“Suppose you had a mule?” 

“Den whar could I borry a plough? Can’t raise crops 
unless ye plow. Den when I got de plough an’ went 
ober to Kurnel White’s to borry a harness de Kurnel 
wouldn’t be home, or he’d be usin’ all the straps he 

” 


*“Couldn’t you make it goif you had land, seed, mule, 
plough an’ harness!’ asked the Wolverine. 

“T reckon I might, but I dunno. S8*posin’ de mule 
expired, or de harness broke, or some nigger stole my 
plough?” 

“That's so.” 

‘An’ de old woman might die, or one ob de chil’n git 
snake bit, or it might rain fo’ weeks without a break. 
Tell you what, boss, you men from de Norf think it 
looks hard to see so many of us lyin’ round de towns 
without work, but you doan’ know nuffin’ ’bout de per- 
ils of gittin’ right down to hard work an’ takin’ all de 
chances. My ole woman says it seems like flyin’ in de 
face ob Providence, an’ 1 reckon she’s mighty nigh 
k’rect.” 

———_<or——__—_ 


WEBSTER’S FORESIGHT. 

Fifty years ago, the great expounder of the Constitu- 
tion, Daniel Webster, made a speech at a political con- 
vention held at Worcester. In the course of his ad- 
dress, he called attention to the system, then a young 
but growing evil, which bestowed the public offices 
upon the principle iat “to the victors belong the 
spoils.” He vigorously condemned it and, waxing pro- 
phetic, warned his countrymen that if the system was 
continued, it would demoralize our politics. His clos- 
ing words were as follows: 


And in my opinion, sir, the principle of claiming a 
monopoly of office by the right of conquest, unless the 
public shall effectually rebuke and restrain it, will en- 
tirely change the character of our Government. 

It elevates party above country; it forgets the com- 
mon weal in the pursuit of personal emolument; it 
tends to form, it does form, we see it has formed, a 
political combination united by no common principlcs 
or opinions among its members, either upon the pow- 
ers of the Government or the true policy of the coun- 
try; but held together simply as an association, under 
the charm of a popular head, seeking to maintain pos- 
session of the Government by a vigorous exercise of its 
patronage; and for this purpose agitating and alarming 
and distressing social life by the exercise of a tyrannical 
party proscription. 

Sir, if this course of things cannot be checked, good 
men will grow tired of the exercise of political privi- 
leges. They will have nothing to do with — 
elections. They will see that such elections are but a 
mere selfish contest for office, and they will abandon 
the Government to the scramble of the bold, the daring 
and the desperate. 





EMBARRASSED. 

It is very embarrassing for a speaker to launch out 
with a quotation—especially ‘if it is a poetical onc—and 
find his memory fail him. We remember how mortified 
Professor Olmstead was at his break-down in an at- 
tempted quotation from Thompson’s “‘Seasons”’ one day 
in his Yale lecture-room. He brought in the book the 
next day and read the passage. Here the forgetful vic- 
tim, who tried in vain to coax a stanza from Mrs. He- 


mans, evidently was too much crushed to give himself a 
chance of recovery. 


A correspondent at White Sulphur Springs tells the 
following story of General Beverly Robertson, of Balti- 
more. He was deputed to make a presentation speech 
in an affair where a young lady was to be the recipient 
of the gift. He appeared in full evening dress, and 
with a bow and a smile, began as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: The bark went down’’— 
then he stopped and blushed in an embarrassed way, 
and took a new start: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen: The bark went down”— 
another break and more embarrassment than ever, and 
the perspiration in great globes on his forehead. 

he general reached for his notes and made another: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen: The bark went down”—a 
Gead stop again, and Pat Donan, who was in the crowd, 
sang out,— 

‘Let her stay down, general!” 

And the general did, and went down with her, never 
to smile again or show himself for three whole days. 
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CARLYLE'S BEARISHNESS. 

Carlyle could be, when he gave his mind to it, 
as ill-mannered as Diogenes. In fact, he was at times 
so obstreperous in his rude speech and manner as to 
be comical. Mr. Emerson once told an anecdote illus- 
trative of Carlyle’s blunt, cynical way of treating peo 


ple, which a late Lippincott’s Magazine reports as fol- 
lows: 











A prominent railroad official and capitalist of Central 
New York had taken great pains to get an interview 
with him. He was full of enthusiasm for the Seer, 
whom he deeply and sincerely revered, and on being 
admitted to his presence, said to him,— 

“Mr. Carlyle, I have come from a long distance, and 
am beyond expression happy to meet you. Your writ- 
ings have been a great joy to me, and I wish to tell you 
that I am under infinite obligations to you.” 

“T do not believe a word of it,” growled the cynic. 
“T don’t believe that you care for me, or for what I’ve 
written.” 

“Imagine the effect of such a reception,” said Emer- 
son. “The gentleman seemed stunned, and retreated 
as soon as he could recover from his bewilderment.” 

It is doubtful whether his hero-worship continued 
after such a cruel rebuff. It is only fair to remark that 
Mr. Emerson did not apologize for Carlyle’s bearish- 
ness, but it had its comical aspects, which amused bim 
exceedingly. 
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I’vE never agy pity for conceited people, because F 
think they carry their comfort about with them.— 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 























C? Ly eye.” But the man didn’t jump and he didn’t | to. 
at t) s wink. 
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For the Companion. 


LOST TOMMY. 
Pray have you seen our Tommy? 
He’s the cutest little fellow, 
With cheeks as round as apples, 
And hair the softest yellow. 
You see, ’twas quite a while ago,— 
An hour or two, perhaps,— 
When grandma sent him off to buy 
A pound of ginger-snaps. 


don’t.” 


We have traced him to the baker’s, | 
And part way back again; 
We found a little paper sack 
Lying empty in the lane. | 
But Tommy and the ginger-snaps 
Are missing totally ; 
I hope they both will reappear 
In time enough for tea. 








We have climbed up to the garret, 
And scoured the cellar through ; 
We have ransacked every closet, 
And the barn and orchard too; 
We have hunted through the kitchen, 
And the pantry ? Oh, of course,— 
We have screamed and shouted “Tommy” 
Until we’re fairly hoarse. 


Poor mamma goes distracted, 
And pretty Auntie May 
Is sure the darling cherub 
Has somehow lost his way. 
Well, well,—I’ll give another look 
Into the nursery ; 
I hardly think the little rogue 
Can hide away from me. 


Ah, here’s the laundry basket, 
Within I'll take a peep. 
Why,—what is this curled up so tight? 
’Tis Tommy, fast asleep. 
O mamma, auntie, grandma, 
Come and see the fun. 
Tommy, where’s the ginger-snaps? 
‘*Eaten !—every one !”’ = 


“Bless my heart!” laughs auntie; 
“Dear, dear, I shall collapse ; 

Where could he stow them all away? 7 
A pound of ginger-snaps!”’ Y 


But mamma falls to kissing, 
Forgetting fright and toil, 
While grandma bustles out to fetch 
A dose of castor oil. 
Mrs. Jutia M. Dana. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MISSIONARY MAN’S EYES. 


for smashing her crayon all into little pieces 
| you told me to break them.” 


sent us to take a nap when we wasn’t sleepy. 


Then I was sorry, and I thought of something. 
But the eye that was left looked right straight | I told Danny I’d paint the other eye blue with | 
one of the crayons, so it wouldn’t be so awful) 

Danny said, “Now you do that other eye; it) black. 
aint fair for me to have to do them both.” 

But I wouldn’t; I just wouldn’t. 

Then Danny began to tease me; he said, “You | 
don't like him watching us all the time any more | was up ina chair doing it, Aunt Nelia came in, 
than I do. Now you just put out that other eye! | and she looked right at me doing it, and at the 

\I think you’re real mean and stingy if you | missionary man with one eye gone and one eye 
| turned blue—and then she looked at the crayons 


jump when I hit him, and he’ll wink his other | and now you won’t do a single thing I want you | 


You are a stingy girl!” 





“He'll be blind, I guess, if his eye is all painted 
over, and then he can’t see us,”’ I said. 
And then 1 did paint it, and just right while [| 





I said, ‘It’s mean to hurt the paper man, if he | On the floor—all broken, and the crayon-marks 
pape ’ | 


is paper; and Aunt Nelia will whip you when | on the wall. 
she comes in for doing it, too.” 
Danny says, “I guess she'll whip you, missy, | got down and she asked us questions—and then | 
| she whipped us. 


” 


I said, “Well, you broke some of them; and 


Danny did nearly every one of those marks. I 





. | 
Danny cried real hard, because I guess she hurt 


jhim so. She whipped him the hardest—and J} 


He did—sure; he told me to, ’cause Aunt Nelia| cried. And I think if the paper man couldn’t see | 


us any more, he heard, anyway—and I should | 


Danny said, “I gave you my little duck when | think he’d be glad we got punished. 


it got lame yesterday, and my broken wagon— 
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He had dreadfully, awfully black 
ones—in the picture, and I shouldn't 
think the heathen would dare not to be good 
when he looked at them. 

But then I guess perhaps the eyes were not so 
big and so awful when he wasn’t in the picture. 

{ don’t know; I never saw him, bat we had 
his picture hung up over the mantel always until 
one wicked, wicked day. 

That day Danny and me put out his eyes. 

We never would have done it, if he’d beena 
real person—and not a picture. Oh no! that 
would be dreadful crucl. 

We did it because he was always looking at 
us 80. 

I didn’t want to do it, but Danny said he was 
only a paper man, and it couldn’t hurt him. 

The day we did it, he looked and looked and 
lu oked, more than ever; and he looked at all the 
broken crayons on the floor, and where we marked 
ou the wali with them, and he looked when we 
were breaking them. 

He almost shook his head at us. 

Danny stamped, and said, “Stop looking at us, 
youugly man! Yow needn’t care if we did break 
Aunt Nelia’s crayons; they are not your cray- 
ous.” 

And I stamped, and said, ““You’re always look- 
ing, you ugly man, you! Stop!” 

But he wouldn’t stop. 

Of course, though, a paper man can’t stop; he 
can’t help looking. 

I think Danny and me acted real silly. 

Then Danny said, “T’ll make you stop, mister !” 
and he jumped up on a chair and stuck his finger 
right into one of the eyes. 

And the eye went in—in—in, and it wasn’t there 
any more; only an awful hole where the eye 
wasn’t. 

And the man shivered in and out! he surely did. 
I saw him, when Danny touched him. 

Icried. I put my head down in the rocking- 
chair. “Oh, the poor man! the poor man!” 

And Danny said, “Pooh! you silly thing! He 
don't cry; he knows he is only a paper man.” 
5s And I said, “It’s eyes that cry; one of his eyes 
is gone, so he can’t cry. But he shivered, and 
you hurt him, or he wouldn’t have shivered.” 

Then Danny got mad at mé, and said, “Silly 
girl! silly, silly, sitly! He’s paper, I tell you, 
and he can’t shiver! Paper, paper, paper !” and 
he hollered it at me. 

Then he threw one of the pieces of crayon at 
him, and he said, “Now see! if it hurts him, he’ll 
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For the Companion, 


ORANGE POTATOES. 

Marjorie went out in the garden with Peter 
while he dug the potatoes for dinner. She felt 
very sad and very glad that morning. 

If you don’t understand how that could be, I 
will tell you. 

This was her last day at grandpa’s house, where 
she had lived a whole happy year. She loved 
grandpa and grandma, Aunt Carrie and Cousin 
Will. She loved the cows and the horses, the cute 
little pigs and her own soft, plump chickens. 

She thought it was much nicer to live on a farm 
and play out of doors than to see great cities and 
look at pictures and palaces and sail on the sea, 
as her father and mother had been doing all this 
year. 

And now she was going away from the farm, 
and so she was sad. She was going to her father 
and mother, the new Paris doll and her old friends, 
and so she was glad. 

“T just don’t know what I shall do, Peter,” said 
little Marjorie. ‘Everybody gives me presents. 
My papa and mamma keep sending things and 
sending things. I sent my papa one picture that 
I drawed, and I pray God to keep ’em well and 
clean and ’spectable and happy, and that’s all. 
Grandma says I have trash enough for sixteen 
children, but I haven’t, have I, Peter ?” 

Peter laughed and turned open a hill of pota- 
toes with his hoe. Marjorie picked them up and 
tossed them into the basket, chattering all the 
while. “I s’pose I might leave my garden shoes 
for grandpa and grandma to ’member me by. 
You may have my little blue pitcher to keep.” 

Peter said, “Well! I think we have got potatoes 
enough.” 

Suddenly Marjorie stood up straight and looked 
into the basket. 

“O Peter!” she cried. “What you s’pose? I'll 
take some of the beau’ful big ones to my mam- 
ma!” 

“Some what?” said Peter. 
stupid boy, you see. 

“Why! some potatoes, of course. Oh, that'll 
be a splendid present!” and away to the house 


He was rather a 


| flew the little girl, € :ger to tell grandma her new 





plan. She left the garden-gate wide open and the 
chickens fluttered out of the way, she ran so fast, 
while a beautiful little chipmunk, which was her 
special pet, hid under the big door-stone. 

“Yes,” grandma said, ‘‘that was a good idea.” 
She rolled up Marjorie’s sleeves and gave her a 
pan of warm water and a brush, and when at last 
Peter came in, Marjorie picked out six big, ripe, 
sinooth potatoes and scrubbed them white and 
clean. 

Then Marjorie had another idea. 

While the potatoes were drying she ran up 
stairs to mamma’s trunk and found a beautiful 
sheet of white tissue-paper. This she cut into 
six pieces and carefully wrapped up her precious 
potatoes. 

“See, grandma!” she cried, her eyes all aglow 
with delight. ‘“Now my mamma’ll s’pose they’re 
oranges, and they are orange-potatoes !” 

When Marjorie went to meet her parents at the 


other grandma’s house she carried her present, 


nicely packed in a little basket. 

The orange-potatoes were steamed for the first 
dinner her father and mother ate after they left 
the steam-ship, and I tell you, children,—and I 
know, for I was there,—they were the very nicest 
potatoes that ever grew in the ground. 

ELLEN SouLe CARHART. 





For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


It was election time, and little Glynn heard 
much talk about men who were running for office. 
One day, his mother noticing him run from one 
place to another, asked, “‘What are you playing 
now, Glynn?” He replied, “Oh, I am not play- 
ing at all, I am running for office.” 

A little Alabama girl, three years old, on going 
to the window early one very foggy morning, 
cried out, “Oh, come here and Jook, mamma! 
The sky is all crammed down to the ground.” 

Again, when watching the cook skin some squir- 
rels, her mother called to know what she was do- 


ing, she replied, “I am seeing cook peel these | 


cats!” 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of 46 letters, names two events ; 











the first occurred on Nov. 21, 1302; the second on Nov. 
27, 1873. 


The 1, 2, 3, 4, is to put on board a vessel. 

The 5, 6, 7, 27, is to arrive. 

The 8, 9, 10, 11, is to go by. 

The 12, 13, 14, 15, is the face of the sun. 

The 26, 16, 17, 18, 19, is to flap the wings. 

The 21, 20, 23, 25, 22, 39, is pertaining to the teeth. 

The 24, 38, 32, 46, is deceased. 

The 28, 29, 31, 34, is an army. 

The 30, 35, 36, 44, 45, is an animal. 

The 40, 43, 41, 37, 33, 42, is one of royal blood. 

Cousin FRANK, 
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RIDDLE. 
I come from the north, I come from the south, 
I come from the east, from the west; 
I journey at will over land, over sea, 
I travel at no man’s behest. 


The people say, “Come!” and I stir not an inch, 
The people say, “Go!” and I stay; 

They call me changeable, contrary, cold; 
{ am not to be trusted, they say. 


But though I am sometimes fierce and wild, 
And what lies in my way I destroy, 

I speed on the sailor, all nations befriend, 
To the sick I bring healing and joy. 


3. 
TWENTY-FIVE HIDDEN NAMES 
OF MEN. 

Dear Brother:— As Tuscany is doubtless getting 
lonesome, I thought I would write to you, since Lou is 
going to the post-office shortly. 

Emma says you must write next time a description of 
a mountain storm; art in picture and statue; and de- 
scriptions of scenery in which one can fancy 
rills, cascades, high mountain chains - un- 
broken, nether lakes in the valley—but Emma 
is so poetical—more like Edna than me. 

Of course I mean Edna Nichol, as the only— 
shall I write it, shall 1?—one loving heart who 
mourns your absence supremely. Perhaps [ 
am over-oflicious—am so naturally, you know. 

Here comes the hired man from the barn, a 
basket of eggs on his arm, so I must soon go 
to cooking. I, lest I forget it, want you to get 
me an old missal—money no object—one of 
the oldest. I would rather have it than any- 
thing else on this benighted mundane sphere. 
Zapphira Matilda has luckily returned in time 
to do the cooking, and wearing her old dress 
of poplin—you smile—is in charge of the 
kitchen, so i will write on. 

There has been a temperance revival here 
from cellar to attic. Ale, beer, whiskey, 
kitchen rye and parlor wine, and even medical 
vinous preparations, have all had their day. 
It seems scarcely short of a miracle. On I 
dash my pen in enthusiasm, even in writing 
about it. ‘here was an affray Monday last at 
a saloon, which gave force to our plea. The 
public laud enthusiastically all the efforts made 
to subdue the great national evil. 

Uncle Amos estimates a great money saving, 
besides the moral good. 

I would like to write more, but no, a burry- 
ing word from Lou tells me time is up. 

Eva lent Inez K, your book of poema— 
but I must close. Yours, ete., 

ELGIE SCHELL. 


LETTER CONTAINING 









4. 
ACROSTICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

The words to be transposed show the name of a 
queen whose cousin fought away her crown, and made 
himself king. The transpositions show the name of the 
king. 

Transpose the father of Ariadne and find a Cananean 
apostle. An ancient and renowned city, and make bar- 
ons. A number, and make a subtle matter rarer than 
air. To resolve a scntence into its clements, and make 
to applaud. Reluctant, and make a Secretary of War. 
To deceive, and make evaded. ‘To correct, and make 
called, 

5. 


RHYMED WORD-SQUARE. 


He wounds with arrows. 

A Burman measure. 

Something the organist uses at pleasure. 

What the artist paints and the sculptor moulds. 

What every mountainous country holds. : 
RIS. 


Perey 





4 
Conundrums. 


Why is the skeleton of a sermon a very unnatural 
object? Because it has several heads. 

Which is the most profitable of all businesses? 
Shoemaking, for every pair is soled (sold) before it is 
finished. 

What is the difference between a tunnel and a tele- 
phone? One is hollowed out, and the other is holloaed 

a. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
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1, Blue, 3, Bow, 5, Took, 7, Steep, 
True, Bow-wow, Brook, Sheep, 
Do. How. Shook. Asleep.» 
2, Deal, 4, Defend, 6, Him, 
Feel, Friend, rim, 
Genteel. Suspend. Swim. 


3. Works of J. Fenimore Cooper: The Deer-slayor; 
The Pioneers; Wept of Wish ton-Wish; Mercedes of 
Castile; Afloat and Ashore; The Pathfinder; The Two 
Admirals; Miles Wallingford. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 1.75 
a year, payment inadvance,. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is reecived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required vy law, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
mst be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, Allarrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name eannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











For the Companion. 
HOT WATER. 

The application of hot water to the surface for the 
relief of pain is av old and well-tried remedy. The 
medical profession now universally recognizes its value. 

At the commencement of a cold the mucous mem 
brane of the nostrils often so swells as to prevent the 
passage of air through them, and the person is com- 
pelled to breathe through his mouth. The discomfort 
may be often removed by holding the feet in quite hot 
water. Many a severe headache can be relieved in the 
same way. 

Pains in the bowels may be mitigated or removed by 
applying to them rubber bags of hot water, or folds of 
woollen cloths wrung out from water as hot as can be 
borne. The same thing is true of face-aches, earaches 
and of most aches and pains. 

The principle on which the relief depends is known 
by the name of counter-irritation. The pains in each 
case are due toa congested state of the blood-vessels 
That is, the vessels are unduly distended with blood, 
and thus press upon and irritate the neighboring nerves. 

The hot water, by getting up an irritation ata dis 
tance, enlarges the capiilaries in that part and thus 
turns the blood thither, relieving the pressure at the 
points of pain. 

The quantity of blood diverted, say from the head to 
the feet, by plunging tife latter in hot water, may be 
seen in their exceeding redness, every one of their mil 
lions of capillaries being distended and crowded with 
blood. 

>. 
PUNISHING AN ELEPHANT. 

While the elephant is one of the most sagacious of 
animals, it is moody and often dangerous, except in the 
presence of a strong-willed keeper who has complete 
control of it. Its freaks of malignity when it is out of 
temper are remarkable, and in the opinion of many its 
docility depends on its fear of punishment rather than 
on its affection. 


The keepers of the Zodlogical Garden in Philadel- 
hia recently had a long struggle with the elephant 
Jom Pedro, in attempting to remove a chain from 

around one of his tusks and replace it with a stronger 
one. Dom was purchased in 1876 along with Empress. 
He haa since grown to be about six feet tall, and has a 
very ugly temper. 

A few days ago the animal attacked Keeper Pender- 
gast, and would have killed him if Empress had not in- 
terfered. It was then decided to put him in irons. 

Chains were attached to his fore-legs and run about 
the neck. They were also secured to his tusks, and the 
free motion of the head was checked. In this condition 
Dom was chained to the front of the cage. It was 
found that one of the clamps at the tusk was insecure, 
and it was decided to replace it. ‘T'o do this the animal 
had to be thrown, and a rope was first attached to bis 
hind legs. 

‘The rope was passed through a block, and the chains 
at his fore-feet being held firmly, the men hauled away 
slowly but surely, drawing the clephant’s feet from be- 
neath him. He struggled fiercely in resistance, but the 
block and tackle were too much for him. 

The other elephants grew excited as the work went 
on, and trumpeted wildly at frequent intervals. Em.- 
press threw herself against the bars again and again, as 
though determined to go to Dom Pedro’s assistance. 

The animal was finally drawn down upon his 
haunches, however, after which the chain holding the 
right fore-foot was crossed to the left side of the cage 
and drawn taut. The difficulty was then to roll the an- 
imal over on his side. Several men entered the cage 
and pushed and tugged at him, but their efforts were 
without avail, until a rope passed under his right foot 
and over his back enabled the men to concentrate their 
efforts. He rolled over on his left side, giving at the 
same moment a terrific roar of rage and chagrin. 

Keeper Pendergast then jumped on the elephant’s 





head, other men pinned his trunk to the floor, and | 


while he was in this helpless condition the iron clamp 
on the tusk was removed and a stronger one put in its 
place. 


When the work was done, the chain on the right fore- | 


foot was taken off, and Dom was permitted to regain an 
upright position again, the men jumping off at a signal 
from Superintendent Brown. The foot-ropes were 
then eased, and the elephant stood up once more and 
was drawn close to the front, where his shackles were 
taken from his feet. 





—o- 
HERMANN MYSTIFIED. 
Tiger-hunting is said to be good sport, unless the 
tiger hunts the hunter. So a conjuror’s joke is very 
funny to himeelf, until the victim turns and jokes the 
conjuror, as in the following case : 


The Pall Mall Gaeette relates that the yon sama Her. 
mann, who has been in South America, during a per- 


formance at the house of the Governor of Montevideo, 
determined to mystify three half-savage Patagonians 
who were present. 





He stupefied the first by taking an orange from his 
nose, he astonished the second by producing a reries of 
piastres from his hair, but the third seemed overpow- 
ered with terror as he extracted from his nose a living 

| rat. 

| Uttering a cry of fright the Patagonians withdrew, 
| and the company congratulated Hermann upon his suc- 
| cess. While receiving their congratulations he sud- 
| denly discovered that his watch was gone, and that his 
| chain had gone with it. His purse, too, had disap- 
| peared, and his eye-glass and pocket-handkerchief. 

Half an hour afterwards the chief of the Patagonians 
returned, bringing the missing articles. The savage 
| from whose nose Hermann had extracted the rat had 
emptied the conjuror’s pockets at the moment when he 
was pretending to be overcome with terror at the unex- 

| pected apparition of the rat from the tip of his nose. 


* 7 
BARBAROUS BEDS. 

Habit and traditional custom account for all sorts of 
absurdities. It makes us ache to read of the Japanese 
sleeping at night on a sort of wooden guillotine-block, 
| hollowed out just large enough to hang the neck in. 
| The Germans’ notion of night repose does not come 
much nearer our idea of comfort. A correspondent of 
the Springfield Republican, writing from Dresden, thus 
delivers his serio-humorous complaint of the ill-made 
and unsatisfactory five-foot beds he found in the Kai- 
ser’s country : 


German beds, almost without exception, are single— 
yes, very single—so much so that the occupant, if he 
attempts to deviate an inch or two from a horizontal 
position, finds himself sprawling on the floor. The 
sheets, bed-blankets, etc., are made just to fit the beds 
and are never wide enough to tuck in. 


it requires the skill and experience of an acrobat, es- 
pecially with a foreigner, to keep the bed-clothes evenly 
balanced over him. 

And then the grumblers grumble at the pillows, 
which they declare are either too large or too small, 
too hard or too soft, and that the only people who know 
how to make comfortable pillows, and who have them, 
are the Americans. 

Many of the hotels and boarding-houses here adopt 
the French pillow, which is about half the size of the 
mattress and stuffed out so hard and plump that the 
only benefit the tired traveller gets from it is to have it 
serve as a rest for his back while he sleeps in a sitting 
position. 

The majority of pillows, however, found in Germany 
are made wedge-shaped, of the same material as the 
mattress, and come to a point near the centre of the 
bed On these the sleeper (if he sleeps) rests on an in- 
clined plane, and looks like a body on one of the narrow 
planks at the Morgue in Paris with a sheet thrown over 





I think it would be difficult to find a bed in this coun- 
try that would measure over five fect ten, or six feet at 
the most, between the head and foot-board, and as for 


many, without it may be the one IT saw at the Museum 
at Munich, which is said to have belonged to some king 
or baron of olden time. 


PROPER QUANTITY OF FOOD. 
Animals living in a state of nature do not overeat, 
buat stop when they have got enough. Al! animals 
which are expected to work are carefully fed as to qual- 
ity and quantity. Men, however, overfeed themselves, 
aad the results are unfitness for work and the pains of 
\ diseased stomach, 


Dr. Nicholls asks and answers, in 

The Food Reform Magazine, the question: How are 
| we to get at the proper quantity of food? 
| 


He replies: 

When our food is simple and natural in kind and 
quality and mode of preparation, there is littke danger 
of eating too much. ‘There is little danger, for exam- 
ple, of cating too many grapes, apples, pears, or banan- 
us, 
excess. 

With men, as with animals, a natural diet is self-lim 
iting, and we are disposed to stop when we have got 
enough 

The more artificial the food, the more elaborate and 
luxurious the feast, the more the liability to overload the 
stoinach, overtask the digestive power, and overweight 
the forces of life. 

Simplicity of food is a condition of health, and pro- 
motes longevity. The quantity of food which enables 
aman todo his daily work without loss of weight is 
precisely what he requires. He supplies the daily waste 
—no more and no less. 

This quantity may vary a little with each individual, 
but every one can easiiy ascertain his own measure of 
requirement by reducing the quantity of daily food un- 
til he finds a balance of force and weight. 

Itis my opinion that the averag* quantity of water- 
free aliment required, say by business and literary men, 
is twelve ounces. Men of great muscular activity may 
require sixteen to twenty ounces. I have found myself 
in very good condition for sedentary work on eight or 
ten ounces. 

When any one is in good condition for his work and 
keeps his normal weight, he has food en ugh. Dr. 
Nicholls’s advice is, find this quantity by ex; eriment, 
and then habitually keep to it. 


BETROTHED AND BOTHERED. 
A young man came in to see the editor on business. 


Tt was about a trick of the types that had rather embar 
rassed him in a recent “personal.”” 


He blushed to the tips of his ears as he stepped up to 
the society editor’s table. “Good-morning. What is 
it, sir?’ was the affable greeting. 

“You made a little mistake in your announcements 
yesterday, sir.” 

“Very likeiy. It is almost impossible not to make a 
mistake sometimes. What was it?” 

“You said me and Lizzie Pipkins were bothered, 
when we are not bothered at all. We are betrothed, 
sir. Quite a difference.” 

And that editor said, ““Ah! I presume you see the 
difference now more than you will in the future. How- 
ever, I will smooth the matter out. Good-morning, sir.”’ 
—Nae Haven Register. 


A morose edito: lately made the following correction 
in his paper: ‘For nuisance read musician, though to 
our mind the difference is hardly perceptible.” 


————— 


NO SHUT-UP PARLORS. 

| The Iowa Homestead, in an excellent article against 
| **fine rooms, too good to be used,” inserts a little anec- 
dote which shows quite forcibly how such exclusive- 
| ness strikes the children : 


Often those who toiled early and late through heat 
and cold to procure these luxuries for family use are 
themselves deprived of their use while they are kept 
secure for somebody else. There is certainly a world 
of truth in the childish question of a little four-year-old 
boy, who came with his eyes radiant with childish cu- 
riosity, and said, ‘Pa, do they have nice carpets, fine 
chairs and lace curtains in heaven?”’ 

“T think not, child; but why do you ask?” 

. “Why? I thought maybe if they did, they wouldn’t 
et us in.” 





———_q__—. 


AN Austin teacher was calling the roll. Just as he 
called out “Bob Smith,” Bob pushed open the door, 
out of breath, and answered, “Here, sir!” “Robert, 
next time you must not answer to your name unless you 
are here.” “Yes, sir; I’ll try not to.”"— Texas Siftings. 
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“‘Hold fast that which is good.”’ 


a een 
Sudden Changes of Weather are productive of 
Throat Diseases, Coughs, Colds, etc. There is no more 
effectual relief in these diseases to be found than in the 
use of BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
PATTERNS in Colors on Burlap. Latest 
improvements. New designs for filling at 


R U G home with rags or yarn. ae 3g by 1 yd., 
¥ 


hook, directions, &., sent postpaid on receipt of 55e. Cat- 
alogue free. Canvassers will apply for wholesale prices. 
A. GIBBS, Manufacturer, 88 State Street, Chicago, I11. 


Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest “ — 

wis,Tr 
stery,Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps,Un- 
derwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing 200d8, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, in- 
formation, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on r’ lication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila. 

2” Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
BRANCH cise BROADWAY, near 29th St., NEw YORK. 
279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
OFFICE 47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ss U 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 


















| of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
They are sel- | 
dom but an inch ortwo wider than the mattress, and | 


fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and mostimproved 
appliances y 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Correspondence invited. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 

5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


DIAMOND 
DYES. 

















a wide, double bed, there is probably none in all Ger- | 


Salt, sugar, spices and luxurious cookery tempt to | 


Op ‘oe 
AN EOY 


The Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATH 
ERS, or any fabric or fancy article, easily and perfectly 
colored to any shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, 
Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, 
Olive Green, and 20 other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durable. Each package will color one to four lbs. 

lofgoods If you have never used Dyes, try these once. 
| You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
| cents and any color wanted sent postpaid. 24 colored 
samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3-cent stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


~ A WONDERFUL CREEPING BABY 
The Best Doll Ever Made, 















Vi = a z Yee 
| This unique toy, when wound up, creeps and imitates 
| the movements of a baby inthe most natural manner, 
| moving its hands and feet alternately as it passes aloug, 
| and us it occasionally turns its face towards the spectator, 
the resemblance to life is almost startling. Delights and 





»leases both old and young. Durably and elegantly made 
| Fach doll is carefully packed ina substantial wooden box, 
| and will be sent postpaid, to any address, on receipt of 
| price, $5. Parents and friends of little gists, send to 
| Automatic Toy Works, 20 College Place, New 
York, and get one of these charming dolls, Catalogues 
and trade prices sent to dealers on application. 


CENIUS REWARDED, 


OR 


The Story of the Sewing Machine. 








A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold cover, with 
numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of The Sinvyer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a distance 
from our offices. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 










Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Be ae eae treater. 
ATER MOTOR BEA Kus WATER 
OTOR CO. 
| 323 Broadway, New York. orks, A 


For adelicious dessert try THURBER’S PLUM PUDDING. 


[ Ado. | 


BAZAAR. 


VERY CHILD 
should wear our 
“Perfect” Waists. 
They support thecloth 
ing Naireetly from the 
shoulders, and far 
surpass all others in 
comfort, perfection in 

t, and beauty of 
shape. We furnish ev- 
erything for children’s 
wear, Boge, Girls’ 
and Babies’ Cloth- 
ing, iucluding every 
article required for 
complete outfits for all 
ages up to 16 years. 
Better styles, bet- 

r made, better 
fitting, than can be 
had elsewhere, and 
lower prices. Afail 
orders havecareful at- 


LILIPUTIAN 





tention, 
Catalogues free. 


BEST & co 69 West 23d Street, N, Y. 


« Bet. 5th & 6th Aves. 
EVERYTHING FOR BOYS. 











and having systematized anew every depart- | 














Active boys get away with clothes, shoes especially, 
with astonishing rapidity. The parents who have sev- 
eral boys need to study economy. They ought to write 
| for our Fall book of styles, and compare our prices for 
| all kinds of clothes, shoes and hats, with the home cost 
of such articles. The book costs nothing, and tells a tale 
worth knowing. 

ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
| Men’s and Boys’ Outfitters, 
569 to 575 BROADWAY, New York. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
The Best Value in the World for $1.00. 


Known through- 
out the world 
as the most 





PERFECT: FITTING 4 — 
CORSET 2 | 
They give com- = 

Boa antec. ioe =“ 


ranted to wear 
twice as long as 
ordinary Cor- 
sets. They re- 
ceived the high- 
est award at 
PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION, WORLD'S 
FAIR IN LON- 
DON, CENTEN- 
NIAL at PHILA= 
DELPHIA, and 
| AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE FAIR, 
NEW YORK. 


This cut is a correct representation of our R. H. qual- 
ity. If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where 
you are accustomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE 
YOLLAR, postage free. The best value in the world for 
the money. Our celebrated G. extra quality, $1.50. F, 
crossed Bone, $2.25. Send for ‘descriptive Catalogue of 
other styles. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 
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NO MONEY REQUIRED. 


Medina’s 
Czarina 
Switch. 


MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward 

he new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress Wigs 
from $10 up. Every seasonable novelty in 
Human Hair. On receipt of sample shade, 
will forward goods by mail to any part o 

. S., for approval, ‘ore the price ts 

Until Jan. 1, 1883, I will give 
a special discount of 25 r cent. 
on all goods exceeding $1.00 in 
amount. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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FAIR AUTUMN. 


And still she walks in golden hours 
Through harvest-happy farnis, 

And still she wears her fruits and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms. 


What mean the gladness of the plain, 
The joy of eve and morn, 

The mirth that shakes the beard of grain 
And yellow locks of corn? 

She sees with clearer eye than ours 
The good of suffering born— 

The hearts that blossom like her flowers, 


And ripen like her corn. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
——_ -_—_—__~<+@r —-—— --- 


For the Companion. 


INDIAN ARCHERY. 
By Mrs. Lew Wallace. 

On my wall, beside a victorious banner, are 
hung up the equipments of an Apache chief killed 
near Fort Stanton, New Mexico. The shield, made 
of thick, tanned buffalo hide, is stiffand hard, and 
resounds under your knuckles like a drum. In 
being made it was stretched over a light frame of 
basket-work and dried. It is twenty inches across, 
and as round as the shield of Ossian. 

An outer cover of dressed deer-skin envelops the 


buffalo hide, drawn smooth and gathered round | 


the edge on the under side with a leather thread. 
Traced in blue-black ink on it are round figures, 
which may represent the sun or a spring, and zig- 
zags, which by straining one’s fancy may be im- 
agined to represent mountains. 

At the upper rim of the shield are the decora- 
tions; three pea-fowl feathers, probably amulets, 
and a medicine-bag of black muslin containing a 
dry powder which the warrior rubs on his heart be- 
fore going into battle, “‘to make it big and brave.” 

A scrap of iridescent shell is fastened to the cen- 
tre, and there on occasion, and around the edge, 
dangle bloody tufts, the reeking scalps of the ene- 
my. It was carried on the left arm by two straps 
slipped over the hand, and was kept in motion 
while in action, by which means the hostile ar- 
rows glanced off. 

But it was not proof against the mightier arms 
of the white race, and two bullet-holes through 
the shield show how the red chief came to his 
death. 

The spear is an ugly weapon six feet long, about 
as thick as a broom-handle, and made of an ex- 
tremely light wood, to me unknown, painted red 
in one band three inches wide near the head. The 
point is a piece of iron, probably an old Mexican 
bayonet, twenty-two inches long, socketed into the 
pole and further strengthened in its place by a 
cord of deer-skin wrapped tightly round it many 
times. 

Before Indians knew the use of iron, the spear, 
or lance, as it is usually called, was pointed with 
obsidian, or some other flinty substance, hammered 
and ground to a sharp edge. Sometimes the heel 
of the shaft is balanced with eagle feathers, while 
others are caught along the shaft, giving steadi- 
ness to the flight and gratifying the taste of the 
owner. 

Indians have a javelin exercise, in which the 
boys are very dexterous. 

A small hoop is held by the thumb and forefin- 
ger of the right hand, while within the hand is the 
spear. The hoop is thrown forward on the 
ground, and the spear is sent after and through 
the ring with astonishing accuracy. 

The quiver is twenty-seven inches long, is made 
of white cow-skin tanned with the hair on, sewed 
with a thread of deer-skin, and is large enough to 
contain a sheaf of two dozen arrows. A fringe of 
the same material dangles at each end of the quiv- 
er and adorns the waist-belt. When it was in use 
a band of cow-skin, four inches wide, held it 
across the shoulder. 

The arrows are shafts two feet long, made of a 
species of yucca, tipped with hoop-iron and old 
knife-blades, which are roughly ground on each 
side, sharply pointed and edged, probably by rub- 
hing with stone. They are winged with three 
feathers of the wild turkey, stripped trom the 
quill and tied round the shaft at equal distances 
with very fine tendons, like the E violin string. 
The iron points are all that betray intercourse 
with white men, and were probably stolen from 
the refuse of some camp. 

An Apache boy, of ten or twelve years of age, 
Will strike a cent three times out of five at a dis- 
tance of fifteen yards. Practise of bow-shooting 
begins as soon as these boys are old enough to 
hold the weapon, and ends only with death. 

At fifty yards the well-pointed iron arrow is 
dangerous and sure, and the strong-armed Indian 
easily drives it through a two-inch plank. He can 
tire it more rapidly than an ordinary revolver, and 
even though he possesses ‘‘a heap firing-gun,” as 
he calls a repeating rifle, he is never without the 
silent, unerring and deadly iron-headed arrow. 

It is far superior to the gun for night-surprises 
and taking off sentinels, and on the hant half-a 
dozen animals may be killed before the rest of the 
herd are alarmed. It is to be relied on when am- 
Tannition fails, and so light as to be worn without 
the least encumbrance. 

The wary Indian is careful of his arrows, al- 


though he has many, wasting none in random 
proms and keeping his quiver well filled. Some- 
| times a thousand arrows are buried in the grave 
of a chief, a sign that his death will be avenged 
by his tribe. 

A narrow band of red on the feathered end of 
| the shaft is the only attempt at ornamentation. 
| A fringed leather arm-guard, or bracelet, is 
worn round the left wrist, to defend it from the 
blow of the bow-string. Sometimes it is made of 
gray eagle feathers and the vari-colored tips of 
| humming-birds’ wings. 
| In shooting-matches the contest is carried on by 
men and boys; betting is high and exciting, and 
sometimes entire fortunes such as a pair of moc- 
casins, a pink calico shirt and blanket, are 
staked upon the hazard. The whole tribe, men, 
| women and children, turn out as spectators. A 
| bad shot is received with yells of derision, though 
| failures hy experts are rare. If the slender white 
| wand aimed at is not touched, the shaft generally 

lodges in the circle of loose earth thrown up about 
the target to catch the arrows and prevent their 
blunting. 

Said an old frontiersman to me, “I have never 
| yet seen the Indian bow I could not break across 
my knee.” I doubt if he could crack the one now 
before me. Many a hand has tried to string it 
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and failed. Itis of Osage orange forty-two inches 
long, bent in the graceful curvatures poetry as- 
signs to the bow of the god of love. 

Formerly to this ornament the wild tribes add- 
ed a mighty war-club of mezquit wood, flat and 
crescent-shaped, with a round ball at the end. 

In all the Indian weapons there is no sense of 
grace in outline, except the curved bow, no ele- 
gance in the winging, no brilliance in the rough 
stains of poor color. They simply mean busi- 
ness; the effect of the group now before me is sav- 
age in the extreme. 

Arm the warrior with them, mount him on a 
half-wild mustang which he guides with the knee, 
and heis a king of men. Place on his neck as a 
crowning garniture the ornament taken from the 
body of the fallen chief, and round his neck put a 
piece of doubled horse-hide, with two rattle- 
snakes’ tails, each containing eleven rattles dang- 
ling from it. Imagine the brutish face painted in 
hideous stripes, vermilion and blue; the buffalo- 
robe blanket, the wild hair flying, the long lance 
whirling, brandished in air, and add, if you can, 
the war-whoop, a yell— 

—As if the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell.” 


Then you will have a picture of an Apache In- 
dian. 
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MATCHES. 

Some of the smaller conveniences of modern 
life seem so natural and indispensable to us that 
it is not easy to think of the time when people 
had to do without them. Yet less than a hundred 
years ago there was no gas in the houses or the 
streets, and the only illumination was that of 
dingy oil lamps. We now have not only mineral 
oils, which give a brilliant flame, but also elec- 
tricity and gas, and not only gas, but self-lighting 
gas-fixtures. 

It is scarcely more than half a century ago that 
matches were invented, and before them the flint 
and steel were used in lighting fires and lamps. 

“The first matches,” says an exchange, “were 
about six inches long, tipped with sulphur, and 
caught fire easily from the spark of the flint. In 
1825, an elaborate apparatus called the ‘eupyri- 
on’ was in general use in the cities. This was a 
large-mouthed bottle containing sulphuric acid, 
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were about two inches long and sold for twenty-| On one side rose almost perpendicularly a forest 


five cents a box, were tipped with a chemical com- 
bination of which chlorate of potash was the 
principal ingredient. When the end of the match 
was dipped into the acid and rapidly withdrawn 
fire was produced. But the acid was inconvenient, 
the matches were likely to be spoiled by damp, and 
the eupyrion soon went out of use. 

“In 1832, the first friction match was made, and 
it was jokingly called a lucifer. Lucifers were 
substantially the same as our present matches, 
pulled through a piece of sandpaper. The only 
change since then has been altering it from a si- 
lent to a noisy match, and the invention of the 
safety fusee, which will ignite only when rubbed 
upon chemically prepared paper.” 


——$+@>——_—_—_ 





For the Companion. 


THE DESERTED CABIN. 
By a Mountaineer. 

Tabal, an old mountaineer of the region, and I 
had been prospecting on one of the highest ridges 
of the Balsam Mountains, North Carolina, for 
several days. With a blanket apiece, a pick, a 
spade and a quantity of provisions, on the twen- 
ty-fifth of February last, we left the Richland Val- 
ley, intending to open outa certain spot on the 
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mountain where we had recently discovered a 
cropping of mica. On the afternoon of the twen- 
ty-sixth we commenced work, and on the twenty- 
seventh had followed the vein several feet into the 
crumbling rock. 

The weather had been fine up to this time, and 
when we wrapped ourselves in our blankets that 
night, and lay down before a roaring fire built 
under a shelving rock in a thicket of black firs, 
the sky was as fair and clear as could be desired. 
But by morning all had changed; a cold, wet 
wind was sighing through the pines, the sky was 
overcast with heavy, leaden clouds, and everything 
betokened a severe and prolonged storm. 

Tabal at once became uneasy and desired we 
should immediately start for the settlement; but 
with a nice pile of mica at our feet anda solid 
block upward of a foot square shining temptingly 
from the bottom of our excavation, I laughed at 
his fears and insisted upon remaining, at least un- 
til there was a more marked change for the worse. 

So busily were we engaged during the morning 
that we did not observe the increasing coldness of 
the wind, and were only awakened to a sense of 
danger when snow began to fall. 

Even I, with all my ignorance, had sense 
enough to know that to be caught on a mountain 
summit, some six thousand feet above the sea- 
level, in a blinding snowstorm, was little to be 
desired, and accordingly, at my companion’s sug- 
gestion, work was dropped, the tools and mica 
safely hidden, and with our blankets over our 
shoulders we struck out in full haste for the val- 
ley. 

After two hours’ laborious travel the snow lay 
“shoe-mouth” deep, and the bitter wind, as it 
swept across the ridge, buffeted and chilled us 
to the very marrow, until, half-frozen, with wet 
and benumbed feet, exhausted by ten miles of 
wading and bruised by numerons falls and slides, 
I felt my strength slowly giving way. 

“Only three miles furder,” said my companion, 
observing how I was lagging, “and we’ll fetch up 
at Ramears. In a few minutes we’ll be all right, 
T allow.” 

I struggled on another mile, when we left the 
ridge and turned into a hollow, or wooded cove, 
where a cabin suddenly appeared before us. 

It was one of the most wild and dreary spots to 


soaked in fibrous asbestos, and the matches, which | be found in the dark defiles of these mountains. 





of balsam, its sombre foliage whitened by the 
storm; on the other arocky bluff crowned with 
snow, and its steep sides, clad in crawling ever- 
green vines, loomed up like the wall of some 
crumbling ancient castle. 

Tabal seemed not to see the hut, however, and 
was striding steadily by, when I called to him to 
stop. As he turned I noticed a strange expression 
on his usually immobile countenance, and he 
cried,— 

“Don’t yer stawp hyar! Nothin’ kin hire me to 
stawp in thet ere shell!” 

“Stop here we must,” I replied; “for in half an 
hour it will be dark, and I am unable to go fur- 
ther,” and with that I pushed my way upwards 
through the snow-burdened laurel, and quickly 
gained the door. But that instant a heavy hand 
was laid on my shoulder, and I was drawn sharp- 
ly backwards, so harshly that it was with difficul- 
ty I kept my feet. 

“Come outen hyar, man. Yer’d better die in 
the snow then be toted away by hants! There be 
a power of hants hyar; I’ve seed ’em. An’ there’s 
nary a man ’n the settlement but’s heard ’em. 
Don’t! don’t for all yer loves in the world, stop 
hyar, but foller-me, and in two mile we'll be at 
Ramears.” 

I really could not have gone on had I wished; 
and instead of being frightened, as he hoped, my 
curiosity was awakened, and I decided to see the 
supposed phenomena, come what would; and ac- 
cordingly I made known my condition and deter- 
mination. 

I langhed down and shamed his fears, and the 
offer of a small sum of money secured him to me 
for the night. 

As Tabal scraped the snow from the long-de- 
serted hearth and kindled a fire from boards torn 
from the well-seasoned floor, I took occasion to 
examine the interior of the hut. 

There was but one room, its decaying and rot- 
ten floor strewed with the mouldering leaves of 
several autumns, and grown over with moss along 
the edges next the walls. Fungi choked the in- 
terstices between the logs, and over them snow 
had sifted through and lay in white streaks upon 
the floor. An unboarded, sashless window was 
opposite to the door, looking out directly upon the 
stony cliff. 

My companion, more at ease under the light of 
the crackling fire, spread our blankets out upon 
the floor, and we prepared ourselves for the night. 

The fatigue of the day and the strangeness of 
the situation prevented sleep for some hours, but 
at last I sank into the land of dreams. How long 
I slept it would be impossible to say; but I was 
suddenly awakened by terrible cries, like those 
proceeding from a woman in dire distress, that 
echoed through the room. 

The fire was still flickering slightly, and by it I 
saw that Tabal was awake; and lying half raised 
on his elbow, his eyes fixed on the darkness at 
the back end of the room, was intently listening. 

Several piercing cries rang out at short intervals, 
and as the last died away there was a rumble fol- 
lowed by a sound as of some one falling on the 
roof, and then came a crash which shook the 
whole cabin, putting out the fire and leaving dark- 
ness all about us. 

I tried to touch my companion. He was not 
there; only an empty blanket. I got up and 
groped about the room; I leaned out the door. I 
was alone in the cabin! 

I stepped back into the apartment. As I did so, 
however, I detected a sound near the window like 
the soft fall of some live body, followed by a still 
lighter one; then came the pit-pat of soft feet 
along the floor, and suddenly something brushed 
by my legs and shot with quick velocity out of 
the door and down the rocky path. I stood mo- 
tionless as a statue; I scarcely breathed, much 
less stirred, and in the black, unbroken darkness 
I heard nothing but the thumping, throbbing pul- 
sations of my heart. 

At last gray light began to sift through the 
chinks and doorway, which gradually grew strong- 
er and brighter, and as the light of dawn filled 
the room black objects assumed their regular out- 
lines, became distinct and lay revealed in their 
natural shapes. There lay the tumbled blankets; 
here the fire-place, filled a foot high with snow 
and crumbled timbers; the crash and darkness 
then were explained. There had been a snow- 
slide off the cliff, and the snow had struck the 
roof and drifted down the chimney. 


I stepped to the door, and there footprints long 
and far between led down through the laurel. 
Tabal had evidently disappeared in this direction. 
I expected to see footprints besides the mountain- 
eer’s— footprints made by the footfalls in the 
night. But there were only tracks like those 
made by a dog when bounding over the snow. 

What did all this mean? I ran to the window; 
there were the same impressions on the sill; yes, 
and beyond, on the near ledge of the cliff. That 
they were those of a wild-cat or panther I was 
now convinced, and this conviction was strength- 
ened when my mind reverted to the cries, which 
were similar to those made by the cat species. 

Gathering up the blankets, I followed in Tabal’s 
tracks for half a mile, when I met him in com- 
pany with a settler at whose house he had passed 
the latter part of the night. They hailed my ap- 
pearance as one raised from the dead, and eagerly 
inquired how I had escaped the terrors of the 
night. 
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I led them back to the lonely cabin, and pointed 
silently to the footprints. Both looked foolish. 

“Nairy animile but a painter made them thar 
tracks,” said Tabal. 

“Yes,” replied the settler, “an’ ther’ gwine ter 
be cleaned outen thet inside o’ a week. Thet 
’counts fer half-a-dozen young shoats that’s bin 
missing lately.” 

The fears and superstitions that had clung about 
the old hut were now dissipated, and both “al- 
lowed” that “the cabin wa’n’t hanted arter all.” 

A few days after my adventure in the “haunted 
cabin,” the determination of ridding the cliff of its 
troublesome inhabitants was carried out. 

Somewhere in the hidden recesses of the cliff he- 
hind the cabin, we had convincing reasons for be- 
lieving the panthers had their den. 

We collected a party of old hunters and secured 
some of the best hounds in the section, and pene- 
trated into a gorge of the mountain in the direc- 
tion in which the tracks had been found. After a 
tortuous journey the hounds became excited, and 
we were drawn after them to a deep hole in the 
mountain-wall. We were sure that it led to the 
panther’s den. 

I observed a smooth-topped rock balanced on 
end close to the mouth of the cave, and it struck 
me that this would be a good spot to place my- 
self in case our foes should make a sudden and 
unexpected appearance. 

“What d’ye mean? Feared to go in thet hole, 
air ye?” said the settler to his dogs. 

The brutes looked up in his face, whined, and 
then howled vigorously in the dark entrance at 
their feet. 

1» 
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settlement at daybreak, with their various bur- 
dens, the little church where they worship on 
Sundays, standing on the slope of the hill, with 
the bell hung on the limb of an almond tree in- 
stead of in a belfry. 

These industrious blacks carry their loads four 
miles to market, and, having sold them, return on 
foot—as happy all day long as the queen in her 
coach and six. 

They raise famous vegetables in the Bahamas, 
by far the best being grown in the winter, for the 
summers are too hot and too wet for healthy veg- 
etation. From November until April the Nassau 
market cannot be excelled for choice beets, toma- 
toes, cabbages, peas, radishes, cucumbers, salads, 
etc. 

Potatoes seldom do well, but the never-failing 
yam furnishes a fair substitute. The yam is a 
great, rough, ungainly-looking root, with a brown 
skin covering the whitest of meat. 

Two or three rough wooden sheds supply stalls 
that are occupied by the larger dealers, but scores 
of the less pretentious peddlers are content to 
squat upon the ground in the open air, with their 
merchandise around them. 

The vegetables are always piled up in diminu- 
tive heaps upon small mats of palmetto leaves, or 
in pretty, flat baskets or trays. Everything is 
sold by the ‘theap.” 

A half-dozen tomatoes, or a similar quantity of 
other truck, artistically arranged in pyramidal 
form, constitutes “a heap,” which can be bought 
for a specified price. Pints, quarts, pecks, or, in 
fact, any other measures, are unknown to these 
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MARKET SCENES IN NASSAU- 


er, a large yellow hound whose head was out of 
sight in the wall. “In with ye, Rove!” But the 
dog paid little attention to the angry commands 
of his master. Suddenly Glanis, one of the hunt- 
ers, grasped him by the tail and neck, and with a 
quick movement flung the animal with vicious 
wrath deep into the den. 

A wild howling, spitting and yelping issued 
from the unseen interior that continued for some 
minutes, and then like a shot the dog appeared 
outside again, and crawling to one side, proceeded 
to lick his wounds. 

“I never seed them dawgs act thet way afore. 
I don’t see what’s got inter them. Thar must be 
a whole grist o’ painters in thar.” 

Suddenly he echoed my thoughts, for he broke 
out with, “How air we gwine to git them pesky 
varmints out? Tell me thet, will yer! I've a 
powerful notion fer to crawl in thar myself.” 


The scene in the market, during the earlier por- 
tions of the day, is quite lively ; forthe blacks are 
much given to loud talking; noisy, though not 
dangerous, and there is much chaffing going on 
between dealers and customers, the shrewd and 
experienced buyer never giving the first price | 
asked for anything. 

Dogs abound, lending a helping hand, or rather 
mouth, to swell the confusion. I have yet to meet 
the Bahama negro who was too poor to own a 
pair of dogs. 

The variety of articles exposed for sale in the 
market is quite bewildering. This dealer has the 
choicest of vegetables; that one tempts you with 
sweet-cakes and native candies, wherein grated 
cocoanut predominates; the next one offers plen- 
ty of juicy sugar-cane, cut into convenient pieces 
a foot in length, for a ha’penny each. 

Then come strings of thé whitest sponges you 





Taking the pine-knot, he quickly cut off a few 
splinters from the most resinous parts, and atter 
lighting them, flung them singly into the dark 
opening. 

Such a commotion as this proceeding created I 
never before heard! then a dark body flew with 
the velocity almost of a cannon-ball out of the 
deep hole. Then another dark body shot out 
from the opening. They were the largest pan- 
thers I had ever seen. 

Both were attacked by the dogs and shot, and I 
passed the night in the so-called haunted cabin 
without disturbance, nor was any traveller ever 
molested there again. 
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The principal market in Nassau, Bahamas, oc- 
cupies a large square, which extends from Bay 
Street, the main business avenue of the city, tothe 
harbor. All the market-men and women are 
black, and most of them raise or manufacture 
that which they sell. 

These people live in the adjacent country, or in 
the neighboring villages, where they cultivate 
small plantations and gardens in a rather primi- 
tive way. But few of them are rich enough to 
own a donkey and cart, so they carry their prod- 
uce to market on their heads. 

Many of these poorer dealers live in a little set- 
tlement called Fox Hill, four miles distant, and 
just before sunrise they come trudging along Shir- 
ley Street, which leads in that direction, laden 
with their merchandise. 





ever saw, for one-tenth the price asked at home; 
and here are exquisitely colored shells, and bean- 
| tiful baskets that you covet at once; and there 
| heaps of big cocoanuts, golden oranges just picked 
from the tree with the dew still on them, and 
enormous bunches of bananas that one could 
hardly carry, and pineapples, great luscious ones, 
for a ha'penny apiece! 

Yonder are baskets of land-crabs, with their 
black backs and pink legs and aprons—very 
choice when “‘devilled’”’—at twelve cents a bushel ; 
and pretty birds in wicker cages; and puppy dogs 
with silken hair and black eyes; and great, ugly 
tarantulas and centipedes, in glass jars, for those 
who are in search of curiosities, and who care for 
such reminders of venomous life in the tropics. 

Here we see a score of negro boys who drive a 
thriving business in small bundles made up of 
sugar-cane leaves, corn-stalks, wild rushes and 
vines. These bundles are about the size of an or- 
dinary sheaf of oats, and the little fellows are cry- 
ing them for “tuppence ha’penny apiece,” or, as 
an American boy would say, “‘a nickel.” 

The soil of the Bahamas produces no grass fit 
for hay, and these bundles are sold as a substi- 
tute. Thus every man in Nassau who keeps his 
horse, donkey or cow, is apt to be a daily custom- 
er of these boy-dealers in “fodder.” 

The market square has two fronts, one on Bay 
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Street, and the other stretching along the harbor. 
At the latter are some slips and piers, where 
small boats land their cargoes. At the end of the 
last pier, and built partly over the water, is the 
slaughter-house, where all the cattle, sheep and 
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Remittances should be made by money-order, draft or 


FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 
Send twenty cents for a specimen copy to W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, Publisher, 17 East 


s@ The New Volume (19) commences 
with November. Send FIFTY CENTS for 
three months; it will satisfy you that 
you can subscribe Two Dollars for a year 
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“THE 


“ HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine 
COMES to the FRONT! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Household Sewing Machine Co,, 
Providence, R. |. 

With its perfect construc- 


tion and marvellous ease and 
Send for Illustrated Description. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers St., New York; Retail Dept., 3 East 14th St, 
163 and 165 Lake St., Chicago; 149 Tremont St., Boston, 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL 
For COOKING PURPOSES. i 
FULLY tear S BUTTER adcoste 
MUCH tess than either. 
One Fyend of Olive Butter will do the 
Work of Two Pounds of Lard 
TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT MERITS. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


GOOD 


We will send free on applica- 
tion the celebrated 
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simplicity. 








THURBER RECIPE, 











The Most Delicious and Satisfactory Coffee. 
and rich) or No. 34 (strong and ae) Perfection 
IPE, with good Coffee, 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO,, 
DOBBINS’ STARCH POLISH. 
may give their linen that 
Te eave Ginn danbies 
B, 
ing iven say emount of 
disgusted with worthless 
Dobbins’ Polish a Delight ! 
ing extra body to linen, 


Which, tried with any pure ar- 
ticle, never fails to produce 
And will furnish the address of a dealer who will supp! 
the famous Thurber Roasted Coffee No. 41 Cuila 
Blends, in pound packages, (not ground.) 
The THURBER_REC- 
instires satisfaction ev- C O 7 i E E 
ery time. Write us. 
NEW YORK. 
LONDON. BORDEAUX. 
An important discove 
HOW DA SHINE by whieh every family 
beautiful finish aga 
3 RR to fine laundry wor 
the he stiffening qu qualities of 
ST fakes L inen 
proof 4 
and witha zood Polish- 
shine you like. 
Those who have become 
stuff miscalled Starch 
Polish will find the 
Wu Its composition is the 
§ best in the world for giv- 
and producing a first- 
class laundry finish—and 





then it outs: costs 6 cents a week for a competent house- 
keeper produce that beautiful finish for which laun- 
dries are paid $1.00 to $1.50. 

If you do not find the Dobbins’ Polish at your grocer’s, 
send 25 cents in money or postage stumps. and state that 
you saw the advertisement in the YOUTH'’s COMPANION, 
and it will be sent by return mail. Then, after you find 
it entirely satisfactory, and will infinence one of your 

rocers to order. we will send you free of charge one- 
half dozen silver-plated forks. or for two orders one 
dozen forks. 


These forks are not the cheap article usually given 
away, but are the best quality and latest ornamented 
design made by Rogers, the niost celebrated aaee- 
turer in the world: they retail at $9.75 per dozen. 
make this offer because it is cheaper tha an oaaes ban 
Bevelltar So to introduce the goods, Address al 

ters J. B. DOBBINS, 537 Race 8t., Philadel phial 




















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, 


WOTEVER YOU 
—Martin Chaszlewit. 


We are now, and have been for six years. offering 
PREMIUMS of Gold Band, Moss Rose an 
White Teaand Dinner Sets, Silv erware, Japzn- 

ese Goods, etc., as inducements to order in ange 

uantities, or get up Clubs for our TEA and COFFE 

eas of a/i kinds from 30 to 75 cts. We would. - 
pleased to send you full Price and Premium List upon 

request by posta 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 

hrey Davy Safety Lamp 
or use in mines, thus 
makin R Absolutely 
— losive. 

2 Stove has 
ssatevel Bake_ Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 
Send for Catalogue. — 
For cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Uo., 
s Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y- 
95 Lake Street, prong 7 E. Fourteenth St. N. ¥- 
LSO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, a Fourth St.. San Francisco, Cal. 








Mitchell Patent. 
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For the Companion. 


HIDDEN MUSIC. 


Can summer heir the roses grow? 
Or hear the dews, like tiny crystal bells, 
The fairy knell of evening ring? - 
A sound as low as fall of snow 
To nature’s ear some tale of music tells: 
The very stars can hear each other sing; 
Then summer hears the roses grow, 
And hears the dews, like crystal bells, 
The fairy knell of evening ring. 
And so the listening ear of God can hear 
Our souls grow pure and fair, 
E’en though our words stir not the air, 
Nor sign we make, unless by amile or tear. 
Heaven listens to the earth like one eternal ear. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
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For the Companion. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 
No. IlI.—Coneluded, 
By Canon F. W. Farrar. 
Lives That Were Not Failures. 

I will now take men whose lives no sane man 
would call a failure. 

Look at that worn, pale face, so written over 
with the divine hieroglyphics of sorrow; the face 
of one who, for all the long last years of his life, 
had to eat in poverty the bitter bread of exile, 
yearning daily for the fair city which had driven 
him away. Yet will any huinan being say that 
the life of DANTE was a failure ? 

And as for prisons, if we look into them, we 
shall see that there have been men as good and as 
great in prisons as ever lived in palaces. In a 
monastic prison, scantily fed, grossly oppressed 
and insulted, thwarted at every step of what would 
otherwise be 2 most magnificent career, by the 
conceited pharisaism of an ignorance which called 
itself theology, so persecuted, so embittered, that 
he is said to have declared that mankind was not 
worth the trouble of laboring for them,—lay for 
years a man who anticipated the grandest discov- 
eries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—the 
great RoGER Bacon. 

Again in a certain den, the gaol at Bedford, lay 
for years a certain Baptist tinker whose name was 
Joun Bunyan, and who wrote the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Will any one say that Ais life was a 


failure ? 
Milton. 


Or again, at the same period, pale and blind and 
poor, in a room hung with rusty green, might 
have been seen an old man whom a few loved, but 
whom most detested. He was the brave, the un- 
flinching supporter of a ruined cause; a Puritan 
who did not cease to be a Puritan when England, 
at the very nadir of her fortunes, had plunged into 
the orgies of the Restoration. The great men 
whom he had loved had passed away, the mighty 
Protector who had made the name of England 
glorious by land and sea had been dug up from 
his grave in Westminster Abbey,—the head had 
been put upon a pike, the headless trunk buried at 
the foot of the gallows-tree, amid “the barbarous 
dissonance of Bacchus and his revellers :” 


—With mortal voice, unchanged 

To harsh or mute, though fall’n on evil days, 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round 

And solitude—” 
Yet still “‘bating no jot of heart or hope,” he had 
written a book which all high souls will enshrine 
in their dearest reverence forever; and for this 
book, immortal as the language in which it is 
written, he had received five pounds. For that 
book is the Paradise Lost, and that blind man, 
whom you might have often seen sitting neglected 


before the door of his house in a gray coat of 


coarse cloth, is John Milton. His life imperilled; 
his name execrated ; his books burnt by the com- 
mon hangman; the storm of a menacing and irre- 
sistible majority beating on him so furiously that 
even the possibility of argument was silenced ; all 
that he loved, ruined; all that he honored pros- 
trate in the dust; not successful in anything,—not 
in wealth, for he was poor; not in rank, for he 
was insignificant; not in fame, for his fame was 
stifled; not in the cause to which all his days had 
been devoted, for it seemed to have been trampled 
out like a spark forever. Yet what sane man will 
call the life of Milton a failure? Yes! an earthly 


failure, to its eternal honor, it was, and so contin- 


ued for nearly a century after he was dead. 
O earthly fame! 
blind bigotry! 


him. 
The Lesson. 


This, then, is the sum of all. Circumstances 
are not in our power, virtues are. It is not in our 
power to avert the bitter failure which the earth 
May inflict; it és in our power to win the high 
Success which God bestows. The young lions do 
lack and suffer hunger; but they that seek the 
Lord shall want no manner of thing, certainly, 
which is eternally, infinitely good. No man is a 
failure who is faithful and upright; no cause is a 
failure which is just and true. Yea, Blessed are 
they who are defeated in the cause of righteous- 


ness, for theirs shall be the victory. 


There is but one failure, and that is not to be 
true to the best one knows. To us and to our race 
there is but one failure, and that is sin. Sin is a 
missing of the mark, a violation of the law, @ 
Swerving of the line. But he who walks in the 
harrow path, he who obeys the eternal law, he | said 
at the gold, cannot fail. 


who aims his arrow 
Young men, you can do this. 


O human judgments! O pur- 
And yet if ever there was a life 
which was not a failure; if there ever was a life 
which had so enriched the manhood of England 
with the example of heroic constancy, then out of 
all the stately portrait gallery of English noble- 
ness, there is no man to whom I would point the 
youth of England for imitation sooner than to 





You may be poor; you may lead lives of strug- 
gle; your occupations may run counter to many 
of the natural delights of youth; you may live in 
the midst of a complex and exacting civilization ; 
you may see no relief, no outlook to a tedious and 
dull routine. Well, bear it all, and bate no jot of 
heart or hope, for in spite of it all you need never 
fail. For all of us an inexorable limitation, an in- 
exorable weariness, lies at the bases of life. Yet 
you may succeed better than many a mighty king; 
and you need never fail, because you need never 
become the fettered thralls of sin. 

Be good and do good, and you will have won 
something better than a fortune or a coronet. To 
do this may not save you from abuse, or opposi- 
tion, or earthly loss; but if this, and a thousand 
other calamities, come upon you, you will be at 
the promontory, at whose base the tide waves break 
in vain. Look, I say, at the cross of Christ and 
study all that it means, and you will understand 
the meaning of your life. 

Look at a cathedral from without and the win- 
dows are all dull and discolored and meaningless ; 
but step inside the hallowed edifice, and they glow 
with gules and amethyst, and tinge the sunlight 
with the grandeur or pathos of sacred histories. 
So it is with human life. It often looks to 
us dingy and inexplicable; but step within the 
sanctuary of faith, and God's eternal sunlight, 
making the whole edifice radiant with eternal 
beauty and with infinite significance, streams into 
it with many colored glories of divine mercy and 
human heroism or toil. To-morrow, or the next 
day, or a few more morrows hence, death will 
crumble away the earthly temple; but death will 
take us by the hand into another Temple, which 
needs no sunset colorings, because it shines with 
the white radiance of eternity, and there in our 
God Himself is moon and sun. 


2 
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A LIBERAL THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
Dickens has painted no more pathetic picture than 
that in which he depicted little Oliver Twist timidly 
going to the workhouse master and with bowl in hand 
pleading, ‘‘Please, sir, 1 want more.” All sympathize 
with the pangs of hunger, but the picture of plenty 
does not call forth as lively feelings. Yet it is pleasant 
to look upon such a picture as the following, and real- 
ize that the inmates of all public institutions are not as 
niggardly fed as were those in the English work- 
houses of Dickens’ day. The author of ‘‘Round the 
World Letters,” in a newspaper article, describes a 
well-stocked larder: 


One of the —_ of Ohio, and the pride of Dayton, is 
the Soldiers’ Home, little more than three miles from 
the city. At the close of the late war the Government 
found itself in receipt of a very large sum of money 
from uncalled-for bounties and back pay. 
It was resolved that that money should be used for 
the class of men who in reality owned it, and that by it 
homes for disabled soldiers should be built and carried 
on. 
Of the three thus established, this at Dayton is much 
the largest. It is no tiny settlement, no simple com- 
pany of half-fed soldiers in dull camp life. 
It is nearly dinner-time; let us slip in where the busy 
cooks are at work. What a sniff of roasting meat as 
some of the oven-doors are opened! 
Only one thousand six hundred pounds of beef are 
being cooked for this one meal, with sixteen bushels of 
potatoes, and see the tubs of gravy and five hundred 
pounds of nice light bread, all sliced, and soup, savory 
and rich, only five hundred and fifty gallons for this 
one meal. 
“And do you give the men puddings?” we.ask. 
‘ h yes; and once a week a good piece of real home 
ie.” 
“‘What did they eat for breakfast?”” our housekeep- 
ing curiosity suggests. 
Smilingly the steward replied, “Only one hundred 
and twenty pounds of coffee and about eleven hundred 
pounds of mackerel, and six hundred pounds of biscuit 
and sixteen bushels of potatoes, and two hundred 
pounds of butter. 
“On Easter morning they ate twelve thousand eggs, 
with sixteen hundred pounds of ham, and fifteen bar- 
rels of flour are used every day. Of course, madam, 
you understand this kitchen is only for the compara- 
tively well soldiers, the convalescents and sick men are 
fed from the diet-kitchen.”’ 
‘And what about Thanksgiving Day? can you give 
the soldiers a taste of turkey?” 
“Yes, indeed; last year we roasted for the boys here 
two thousand pounds of turkey and had for the first 
course six hundred and fifty gallons of good oyster- 
soup and a taste of venison all round, and then a nice 
dessert. 
“We give the boys strawberries and other things in 
season, a good taste, twice, at least.” 
But it was time to dish up the dinner for the first 
table full. Eleven hundred sit down ata time, and the 
room filled three times for each meal. 
Said our guide, as we left this busy kitchen, ‘There 
are three hundred and sixty in the hospital and a score 
or two in the insane ward, the whole number on the 
grounds being nearly four thousand.” 
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HOWELLS’ MODESTY. 


The Rev. Mr. Twichell, of Hartford, tells this little 
story as illustrative of the modesty of that fascinating 
author, Mr. Howells: 


The dominie said that they were once travelling in the 
same car on an eastern railroad, when a bright young 
girl came in, sat down beside Howells and began to 
chatter. ‘‘We have been taking a sumimer trip,”’ she 
said, ‘“‘and we have adopted ‘Their Wedding Journey,’ 
(one of Howells’ books) for our guide-book. ‘We have 
been to all the places mentioned, and have been de- 
lighted at all points. Oh! how I would like to know 
theauthor! Did you ever see him?” 

Howells, who is a bashful man, had to acknowledge, 
under the heavy rattling fire, that he had “seen” him: 
pon at the next station he got out, and went into another 


> 


ODD ANSWERS. 

“Did you read the little book through that I 
you?” a lady asked a little child. ™ =. 
ah to ton a the answer. 
ell, how the story end?” continued the lady. 
“Oh, it ended—it ended,” answered the child, po 

a ee | ‘conclusion.’ ’” 
le four-year-old frequently went to th d 

with her father when hes ane f visitors his cuperior 
cattle, of which he was proud. One day, she wished 
to show a visitor her chickens, of which she, too, was 
proud. While they were standing by the coop, she 





“T wish I had more of them, 
booful. But I’ve only 
count them for yoursel: 


"cause they are so very 
1 five head of hens. You caw 
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As a further inducement and that all may 


Making a total not to 


special offer is made to the readers of this paper. 


mentioned will not share in these smaller prizes. 


designate. 


who will vouch for our prompt transactions. 


Princess of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. 
American public. 


given a testimonial, 

but am willing to en- 

courage the use of an 

honest remedy. Iam so 

oat with your Hair 
rush that I deem it my duty 

to write you, recommending it 

most cordially. My hair abouts < 

year since commenced falling out, 

and I was rapidly becoming bald ; but 

since using the Brush a thick growth of hair 

has made its appearance, quite equal to that which I had 

revious to its falling out. I have tried other r 


“4 


will be set aside the further Cash sum.of 


Hon. W.E. G 
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DR. SCOTT’S GREAT OFFER! 


$3,300 CASH CHRISTMAS MONEY! 


Is offered to the readers of this paper who will sell the greatest number of Brushes between now 
It will be divided as follows: 


the greatest number will get $100 cash. 
‘ “ ct3 80 “ 


‘ 


“ “ “ec 60 

“ec “ “ee 40 

“ “ “ 20 
obtain a prize there 

° ° . 3,000 

exceed in all $3,300. 


This handsome offer is made by the PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION of London 
and New York to those who wish to earn with little labor a snug sum for the Holidays. 
siring to introduce DR. SCOTT’S BEAUTIFUL ELECTRIC BRUSHES into every family, this 
It will appear in no other paper. and every 
one is cordially invited to give this offer a careful consideration and lay plans at once to get one of; 
the large sums offered. Remember that every one can get a sum ranging from $3 to $100. 
EVERY PERSON selling FOUR BRUSHES will get a $3.00 Cash Prize, and three dollars 
additional for each additional Four Brushes sold, but those who win the five highest sums above 


Should any be so unfortunate as to sell less than Four Brushes, we will send them a beautifal, 
new, original, copyrighted picture, elegantly mounted in eight colors, called 

«“ JERSEY LILY’S CHRISTMAS STOCKING.” 
Thus every person, though ordering but a single brush, will get a prize. 
The full price, $3.00, must be sent for every Brush—including sample. 
promptly mailed on receipt of $3.00 and will count as one sale. 
to the getter-up of a club, that is, to the person who sells them, or to any address he or she may 
All addresses must be written plainly, giving Town, County and State. 
Early in January the result will be published in this paper, giving the names and addresses 
of those who win the five highest prizes. The photograph of the winner of the $100 prize will be 
published if sent tous. THe Patt Mati Exectric Association pledges itself that no favoritism 
of any kind will be shown, and that the promises made will be carried out most faithfully. 
The appearance of our advertisements from time to time in this paper is sufficient evidence in 
itself that our promises are kept. We refer, however, to THE BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 17 Union 
Square, New York; Messrs. HARPER & Bros., FRANK LEsLiz’s, AND THE CENTURY MaGaZINE, 


We will deliver 


A MARVELLOUS SUCCESS !! 


WOW RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST PHYSICIANS. 


Which has now won its way to Koyal favor in England, been cordially indorsed by the Prince and 
ladstone, is now brought to the notice of the 
It cures by natural means, will always do good, never harm, and is a remedy lasting foi 
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many years. It should be used daily in place of the or- 
WF? dinary Hair Brush. The Brush Handle is made of a new 
38%qP “4 odorless composition resembling ebony, a combination of 
ey a ty substances PRODUCING A PERMANEN' ELEC- 
Wg Qa, TRO-MAGNETIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS 
* ‘ A % IMMEDIATELY UPON THE HAIR GLANDS 
AND FOLLICLES. This power can always be 
On tested by a silver compass which accompanies 
is : each brush. 
* SY 4 
= %, — It rarely fails to pro- 
: © duce a rapid growth 
Aue . 
: ®, of hair on bald 
= 
©, heads, where the 
a 
3 glands and fol- 
° ' 
~ — licles are not 
a \ * € totally de- 
: os - 
= \ | @ _ stroyed, 
Za - ™ pRIcEH, $3.00. 
Z oO 
2 va 
“wa .~ » These are not 
"2 = wire Brushes, 
—A \e > |pbut pure 
< Bristles. Wire 
—w N Brushes in- 
From = jure the scalp 
Rev. Dr. ro} and their use 
o U0. c cannot be too 
Bridgeman. my S| strongly con- 
“BROOKLYN. + demned, 
“ Gents:— I : fe) 
have never before Q 








IT RARELY FAILS TO 
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Cure Nervous H 


he in 5 minutes !! 














Cure Bilious Headache i 






n 5 minutes !! 





Cure Neuralgia in 5 minutes!! 








Prevent Falling Hair and Baldness!! 









Cure Dandruff & Di 






of the Scalp!! 








Promptly Arrest Premature Grayness! ! 









Make the Hair Grow Long & Glossy!! 








ut with no success. After this remarkable result I 


chased one for my wife, who has been a great sufferer from 
headache, and she finds it a prompt and infallible remedy. 
“A, C. Bridgeman, D.D.” 
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Immediately Soothe the Weary Brain!! 
























It always cures my headaches in a few minute: 


House of Representatives, Little Rock, Arkan 
getting bald; the brush has entirely stopped 


works like a charm. 


cal Index. 





James R. Chapman, the Mayor of Saratoga— Presi- 
dent of the Bank and Gas Co.—writes thus: “July, 1881. 


excellent brush, well worth the price, aside from its cura- 
tive powers.”” George Thornburgh, Esq., Speaker of the 


“Feb. 12, 1881. This is my firsttestimonial. My wife was 


hair and starteda new growth. I use it for Dandruff; it 
, Several friends have bought and 
used them for headaches, and they have never failed to 
cure them in about three minutes. Mayor Ponder uses it 
with like results. This is strictly true, and given by me 
voluntarily, without solicitation.” ‘“‘An infallible rem- 
edy for curing neuralgia in five minutes.”—British Medi- 


6, and isan 


sas, writes: 


the falling 








A BEAUTIFUL BRUS 


We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt 
not as represen 


They can be made in Checks, Drafts, 








LASTING 
) FOR YEARS. 
ot Sone, which will be returned if 


Remittances should be made payable to 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Post-Office Orders, 
DISCOUNT TO THE TRA 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


Currency, or Stamps. LIBERAL 
DE. 
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For the Companion. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL-SCENE. 


Within a little school-house, greyish white, 

(One stormy winter day, if my memory serves me right), 
Among the wooded hills of ofa Vermont, 

This homely scene came rippling to the front. 


The school-room held some threescore girls and boys, 
From hill and vale, of every grade and poise— 

The sluggish dolt, the wit, the wild, the steady, 

Who gathered daily round good Master Eddy. 


A famous class in geographic lore 

Is called upon to yield its daily store, 

As round and round, in turn, the class recite, 
With ready tongues their questions answer right, 
Augusta, Susan, Alfred, Reuben, Jolin; 

Horatio, careless then, goes stumbling on, 

And, rubbing slowly o'er his drowsy pate, 

He gives the products of a Southern State 

As rice and cotton, Sugar cane and corn, 

Then adds, “and backer,” placid as the morn, 


Jot right,” says Master E., in tones demure, 

he Southern Suates 1 » ‘backer’ grow, Um sure.” 
“My book says so,” Horatio prompt replies, 
As, book in hand, } ucross the room he hies, 


Beneath the master’s gaze he holds the book, 

Points oi it the word with triumph in his took. 
*Ali! that’s tu-bac-co,” Master om explains, 

With pitying tones for poor Horatio’s pains, 


And still, in memory, I distinctly trace 

Phe curious look upon that student's fac 
As drooped and closed his book, and turned his feet, 
To bear him meekly back unto his sea 


And yet that humble youth a mission filled 

More grand than e’er the heart of Cesar thrilled. 
He heard fair Freedoms ca!l in time of strife, 
And promptly gave to her his all—his life. 


Long may the stars and stripes in honor wave 
Above that hu wble soldier's grass-grown grave; 
There may the flowers of each returning spring 
Thetr fairest hues and sweetest fragrance bring; 
While L will learn, henceforth, to measure man 
By rule more 5 ll than any grammar can, 
Maplewood, Mass D. L. MILLIKEN, 


om —~@>—— 
For the Companion. 
WANDERING NERVES. 

Nerves go outin pairs from the spinal column all 
along its length. But from within the skull (cranium) 
go out nerves of special importance on which depend 
amell, sight, hearing, taste, speech, the expression of 
the face and the action of the stomach, lungs and heart. 
These, too, are all in pairs, for the two sides of the 
body, the body being in the main double. 

The eighth pair has the most important and varied 
functions and the largest range. For the latter reason 
they are called the “vagi”’ (sing. vagus), the wander- 
ing. ‘They are more commonly known as the pneumo- 
gastric nerves, as they specially preside over the lungs 
and stomach. 

That peculiar and complex action of the muscles in 
the back of the mouth and gullet, by means of which 
we swallow, depends on them, as also does that of the 


larynx and vocal cords, by which we talk. 


a dent 


“Dan, Dan!” 

And I went down, only to be marched out to my icy 
bath. 

For one week I was put through that watering- 
trough every morning! 

Father did not weaken the lesson by “words, idle 
words.” And I guess he was right, for I did some 
thinking during those days. 

‘That experience stuck by me and altered my course 
many a time in later life. 


«~*@> -— 
AN “ORANGE WRAPPING.” 

If Florida knows nothing of a ‘‘corn-husking”’ and a 
*quilting-bee,”’ it has what no Northern State can en- 
joy—an “orange-wrapping.”” A writer in the Atlanta 
Constitution, describing the merry scene, says: 


Last night our party of tourists went to an ‘‘orange- 
wrapping. ‘A large warehouse belonging to the Wil- 
kinson place was lighted up with candles placed along 
the walis, and all the help in the neighborhood was 
gathered. 

In one corner of the room there were huge boxes 
filled with oranges. They were rigged with handles at 
each end, and it took two men to bring one of them in. 

On the opposite side of the room were long tables, 
behind which sat the ‘“‘wrappers.”” The fruit was sup- 
plied to them by boys, who carried it in bread-trays, 
putting atray to every three men. Before each man 
was « package of tissue paper. 

By a dexterous movement, an orange was enveloped 
in a leaf of paper by one movement. As the fruit was 
wrapped it was dropped into another tray, which was 
carried to the “‘packers,”” who stood before a pile of 
empty crates. 

Each orange was placed in the crate separately, be- 
ing packed in close rows. A crate holds from one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and forty oranges, and 
sells here for three dollars. 

‘The oranges are not aoe, direct from the grove to 
the packing-house, but rest a | or two in the drying- 
house. ‘here they are spread over lattice shelves, 
where they go through a “sweating” process before 
they are ready for shipment. 

he scene in the wrapping-house was a pretty one. 
Groups of: boatmen and hunters with their swarth 
faces and picturesque attire lending a hand wherever it 
was needed, a! negro with a banjo strumming rude 
tunes to which the crowd gave casual accompaniment, 
the ladies watching curiously and sampling an orange 
now and then—these were some of the elements that 
made up the scene. 

The whole was enlivened with the haste and bustle of 
getting re a A against the next day’s boat and having 
the fruit ready to go out with the ship. 
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House cleaning loses more than half its terrors 
when you use PYLE’s PEARLINE. Be sure you are not 
deceived by the vile imitations which flood the market, 
but see that the name of JAMES PYLE is on each pack- 
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Have you ever thought how much entertainment 
might be had at home evenings if you could only find 
some way to use your chromo cards, photographs, scrap 
pictures, etc ,in a magic lantern instead of the old fa- 
miliar stock of glass slides? It seems almost like wish- 
ing for the impossible, and yet a cheap instrument has 
been invented for the purpose, called the Polyopticon, 
and you can learn all about it by inquiring of the Mur- 
ray Hill Publishing Co., 129 East 28th St., New York 
City. (Adv. 
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Hence, a disturbance in any one of these 
organs may communicate more or less disturbance to 
the others, by what is called reflex action—the irrita- 
tion running up the nerve to where it branches off to 
another, and then running down to the latter; or even 
running up to the common centre in the brain and 
thence down. 

Thus an overloaded stomach may agitate the heart, 
perhaps fatally, or congest the lungs; coughing may 
cause vomiting, and this latter may be excited simply 
by tickling the back part of the mouth—the fauces, 

As these nerves have many different functions, so, 
when disturbed, they give rise to many different ail- 
ments. A paralysia of one branch makes it impossi- 
ble, or difficult, to swallow. Irritation of another—the 
one which supplies the larynx —causes whooping cough, 
the muscles which regulate the breathing being thrown 
into spasms which for a while suspend the breathing 
and then convulse it. 

If the branches that supply the vocal cords are par- 
alyzed, they lose all tension and aphonia (voiceless- 
ness) results. 

An irritation of the lung branch, where it joins with 
the so-called great sympathetic nerves, gives rise to 
bronchial asthma, the attacks of which are very dis- 
tressing, though they rarely last longer than fifteen min- 
utes. 

Paralysis of the branch that goes to the heart arrests 
the heart's action. 

This is sometimes the cause of the sudden death in 
angina pectoris. Neuralgia of the stomach, with its 
intense pain often extending to the breast and back, re- 
sults from irritation of the branch which ramifies over 
this organ. 

OP — 
AN EFFECTUAL PUNISHMENT. 


If practical jokers could suffer a little of the pain they 
are so fond of giving, it might cure]them of their bad 
habit. Saysa gentleman, speaking of the retributive 
justice which cured him: 


I got one punishment when a boy T never forgot. 
When about ten years old, I fancied I had a grudge 
against a lad of my own age, but muchsmaliler. Catch- 
ing him alone one morning, I dragged him to the big 
watering-trough and gave him a thorough dousing in 
the icy water. While he was spluttering and trying to 
escape my father came upon the scene. A moment’s 
silence—then,— 

“Go into the house, Dan,” was all father said. 

I obeyed with a quaking heart. The morning passed, 
et I was not called to account. Afternoon and even- 
ng dragged by; bed-time came, and still not a word 

Was said. 

It wasn’t exactly a pleasant day tome. I had ample 
time to think it over and realize the meanness of my 
act. I retired with an uneasy mind; it wasn’t like 
father to pass euch a thing unnoticed. 

Could he have forgotten it? Could it be possible that 
for some unknown reasons, he was, to use a boy’s 
phrase, “winking at it”? I was puzzled! 

The next morning the mystery was solved. AsTI en- 
tered the breakfast-room father met me, and taking my 
hand silently, led me out to the trough, where I under- 
went exactly such treatment as I’d given Jim. 

The following day another “hair of the dog” was ad- 
ministered. On the third morning I tried to starve it 
out, and by going without breakfast get rid of the 
ducking. 

Allin vain! Though, when the bell rang I ga 
my room, I soon heard father calling in a tone I 
not disobey, 
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